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Literary Market ‘lips 
Gathered M from Authoritative 


Strength, published by the Milo Publishing Co.,. 


301 Diamond Street, Philadelphia, Pa., is now 
edited by Carl Easton Williams, formerly editor 
of Physical Culture. Mr. Williams, writing from 
104 Fourth Avenue, New York, states that 
Strength has been enlarged and will now have 
a list of contributors including the best writers in 
the field. “The purpose,” he writes, “is to make 
Strength a magazine of real importance and dig- 


nity as well as of interest and helpfulness, We - 


propose to give Strength a new meaning in‘respect 
to personal efficiency and keeping fit. The editorial 


policy will be broad, so that the name will include . 


mental as well as bodily vigor and have to do with 
those factors related to the development of men- 
tal, moral and physical strength. (Alfred W. 
McCann writing on food, Albert Edward Wiggam 
on heredity and race improvement, Charles W. 
Paddock on athletics, Dr. Henry Smith Williams 
on Hygiene, Wilbur Hall writing fiction and in- 
spirational articles, Alan Calvert on physical de- 
velopment and feats of strength, feature articles 
by Richard Berry, Cleveland Moffett, Alvin F. 
Harlow, and Annie Riley Hale, are typical of the 
character and quality of Strength under its revised 
editorial policy. It will be rigidly clean, and is 
intended for family consumption. Standard rates 
will be 2 cents a word, better for features of ex- 
ceptional value. Payment within week of accept- 
ance. The editorial offices are at 104 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


National Brain Power, and Beautiful Woman- 
hood, two of the Macfadden publications at 1926 
Broadway, New York, have been changed in me- 
chanical form and are now issued in smaller size 
and fewer pages than formerly. 
editor, writes: “The material used in these maga- 
zines is approximately the same, as far as policy 
is concerned, as before the change was made. We 
are heavily loaded with material for both maga- 
zines, however, and it is now possible to pay only 


one cent a word in view of the reduced size and 


income gf the magazines.” 


Cupid’s Diary, 46 W. Twenty-fourth Street, 
New York, has made its appearance. Amita Fair- 
grieve, editor, writes: “We especially desire short- 
stories of from 3000 to 7000 words and novelettes 
of. from 10,000 to 18,000. Can also use serials of 
from 30,000 to 60,000 words, or even more. All 
should be love stories of a very romantic type. 
We have no objection to melodrama. Shady or 
suggestive stories are not considered. We do not 
want didactic verse but can use lyrics of two or 
three verses. Payment is on acceptance at rates 
by arrangement.” 


The Wanderer, P. O. Box 891, San Francisco, is 
: ety magazine of poetry. It does not pay for ma- 
erial. 


‘nal, wit 


Lee Brown, 


. Judicious Advertising, 400 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, is always looking for authoritative 
articles on advertising and merchandising, accord- 
ing to Norman Klein, managing editor. The maga- 
zine is read by national advertisers and adver- 
tising managers, and articles must deal with 
national, rather than local problems. Articles 
from 1000 to 2000 words are preferred. Payment 
is at % cent a word on publication. Fact stories 
and not whimsicalities are wanted. 


The Coleman Lamp Company, Wichita, Kansas, 
have a unique offer open to any writer who will 


‘write and have published in farm or other journals 


articles on the advantages, uses, etc., of gasoline 
lamps or lanterns. No names of manufacturers 
need be mentioned, nor even a description of any 
particular lamp or lantern. Write articles, of any 
length, sell to farm or other journals at whatever 
they pay, then send the clipping or copy of jour- 
date of publication, and The Coleman 
Lamp Company will pay a good rate per word to 
the writer, no matter what he obtained from the 
publication. The offer is made on the ground that 
this is “good propaganda.” For further particulars 
address “Advertising Manager.” 


Cartoons Magazine, 13 Park Row, New York, 
Will Crawford, editor, writes: “This is an inter- 
national magazine of cartooning, comic drawing, 
caricature and animated cartooning. Cartoons will 
use every month articles on current events, humor, 
pictures in line and halftone, pertinent portraits, 
verse, satire, and personal stories of the men who 
are guiding public opinion today through their 
cartoons in newspapers and magazines.” Mr. 
Crawford does not state rates paid or method of 
payment. 

Time, 236 E. Thirty-ninth Street, New York, 
a weekly news magazine, has appearéd. It aims to 
summarize world news—politics, science, business, 
art, etc.—and probably will not offer very much of 
a market for contributed material. 


My Story, 71 W. Twenty-third Street, New 


York, is a new magazine of the “confession” type, 


issued by the Dell Publishing Company. Elizabeth 
Sharp is .editor. The editors state that payment 
for material will be made upon acceptance, rates 
not mentioned byt probably about 14 cent a word, 
since this is the rate paid by “J Confess” issued 
by the same company, but at 26 W. Twenty-fourth 
Street, New York. The latter is the address of the 
newly launched Cupid’s Diary, published by the 
Corte Publishing Company. George T. Delacorte, 
Jr., is president of both companies. 


The C ommoner, William J. Bryan’s once famous 
journal, has been discontinued. 
Michigan Sportsman has been discontinued. 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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Prize Contests 


Dodd, Mead & Company, The Pictorial Review, 
and the Famous Players-Lasky Company, through 
Curtis Brown, Ltd., literary agents, of New York, 
announce a triangular “first novel” prize of $13,500 
for the story which is judged to be best suited for 
publication as a magazine serial, as a book, and for 
motion picture adaptation. The contest is open to 
any resident of the. United States who has not 


previously issued a novel in book form. There are 


no prizes except the one major prize, but it is 
stated by Dodd, Mead & Company that they hope 
at least a dozen good novels may be brought into 
consideration by the offer, which they will be ready 
to consider on the usual book publication basis. The 
book, serial and motion picture rights in the win- 
ning novel will be transferred to the three in- 
terested concerns in consideration of the $13,500 
prize, and in addition any book royalties that run 
over $1000 w:ll go to the author on usual terms. 
Manuscripts should be submitted before June 1, 
1924, to Curtis Brown, Ltd., 116 W. Thirty-ninth 
Street, New York. A decision will be reached by 
September 1, 1924. 


Los Angeles Times offers a $1000 cash prize for 
the best analysis of the contributing causes that 
have made Los Angeles Times the largest daily and 
Sunday newspaper in the world. The announce- 
ment of the publishers states: “The contest is 
open to all. Manuscripts may be of any length 
from a paragraph to 2000 words. They must be 
signed on front page with name and address of 
contestant, and must reach the Contest Editor, Los 
Angeles Times, Los Angeles, Cal., on or before 
midn'ght November 30, 1923. The full prize, 
$1000, w:ll be awarded to the best, clearest and 
most adequate analysis contained in the fewest 
words. The award will be made as soon after the 
contest as possible. The judges will be all the 
department heads of the Los Angeles Times acting 
as one committee. A copy of daily and Sunday 
Times will be mailed to contestants without charge, 
but requests for such must be addressed to ‘Con- 
test Editor’.” 


The Forest Theater, Carmel, California, offers 
a prize of $100 for an original play suitable for 
presentation on its outdoor stage (50x60 ft.) during 
the summer of 1924. There is no limitation as to 
subject or scope, though a full evening play, ap- 
proximating two hours’ acting time, is desired. 
Manuscripts, to be considered, must be in the 
hands of the secretary before February .1, 1924. 
The Forest Theater can assume no responsibility 
for manuscripts unless accompanied by sufficient 
return postage. A nom de plume is not necessary. 
Any play chosen will remain the property of its 
author after product’on, the right to <ccept or 
reject plays remaining with the directors of The 
forest Theater. Address Mrs. V. M. Porter, Sec- 
retary Forest Theater, Carmel, California. 


Good Housekeeping, 119 W. Fortieth Street 
New York, in its October issue, in connection with 
a series of articles on the: ideal age for a woman, 
asks : “What is it, then, that makes a woman old? 
We'll give a hundred dollars for the best answer— 

to 1000. words.” The closing date for this 


competition is not stated. 


Opportunity, 407 Webster Building, Chicago, is 
a new magazine devoted to business and insp:ra- 
tion, edited by Ralph O. McGraw. It announces 
a monthly prize contest in which $25, $15 and $10 
will be awarded for the best letters on subjects 
announced in the current issues, contests closing 
20th of month in which the magazine appears. 
Letters are limited to 600 words. 


Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
offers $1000 in prizes for the best letters on “What 
is Your Bank Doing for You and Your Com- 
munity?” The first prize is $500, second is $200, 
third is $100, and there are forty prizes of $5 each. 
In addition, a Sterling Silver Trophy will be pre- 
sented to the bank whose activities are explained 
in the letter winning first prize. The editors state: 
“Your bank is working away day after day help- 
ing you in a hundred and one ways, giving you and 
your community a service that has enabled you to 
accomplish results far beyond anything possible 
without proper banking service. Forbes wants to 
know what this service is. The letters may be 
either a few pages or a dozen pages in length. 
By ‘best letter’ we do not mean best from the 
standpoint of literary excellence, but best in the 
reasons and ideas presented on the question. Con- 
test closes December 31, 1923. All letters must 
be in Jorbes’s office on or before that date. Ad- 
dress Contest Editor.” 


The Edward W. Bok Peace Prize Contest closes 
November 15, by wh’ch date all manuscripts sub- 
mitted in the competition must be in the hands 
of the committee on award. The contest, as pre- 
viously announced, is for the best practical plan 
whereby the United States can bring about and 
preserve world peace. Half of the $100,000 prize 
will be awarded by Mr. Bok upon the acceptance 
of the plan by the jury of award, and the other 
half upon its adoption, either by the United States 
senate or when it has been given public approval. 
In addition, four lesser prizes of $5000 each will 
be awarded, subject to similar cond’tions. The 
manuscripts outlining plans submitted must not 
exceed 5000 words in length and must be accom- 


. panied by a 500-word summary. Manuscripts must 


be typewritten on one side of the paper; they must 
not be rolled and must not bear the name of the 
writer or anything by which he may be identified. 
Each manuscript should have attached to it a plain 
sealed envelope containing the author’s name and 
address. No manuscript will be returned. Send 
to Bok Peace Prize Committee, 342 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York. 

Edward W. Bok, former editor of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, has announced the establishment of 
eight annual awards for advertising through the 
Harvard Business School, Cambridge, Mass. 
gold medal and $8500 in cash prizes will be 
awarded each year, the contest running from 
October 1 to October 1. The awards are for 
distinguished personal service in advertising, for 
national campaigns, for local campaigns, for scien- 
tific research in advertising, for distinguished indi- 
vidual advertisements. The conditions are qu'te 
extended, and as this is a contest that will offer 
little chance for any except specialists, they are not 
reproduced here. Those interested may wr:te to the 
Harvard Business School, Cambridge, Mass. — 


(Continued on Pagé 38 ) 
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In Which We Talk About 
Ourselves 


We can scarcely wait to give you the article 
which is scheduled for -the page opposite this an- 
nouncement in our December issue. Warren H. 
Miller is the author, and in our opinion he has 
again made a “ten strike.” “The Theme Chart” 
is the kind of an article that fires you with new 
desire to sit down at your typewriter and begin 
banging away—because of the new vision of the 
story-teller’s art with which it seems to endow you. 

Mr. Miller is a decided favorite with AutHor & 
JourRNALIST readers. He made h’s bow, it will be 
remembered, in the January issue this year, with 
“The Outdoor Writer.” This drew wonderful 
letters of gratitude from readers in all quarters. 
It was followed by “Motive” in the March issue, 
and then by “The Day’s Work” in the June issue, 
which readers still dwell upon with enthusiasm in 
their letters to us. 

“The Theme Chart” is a fitting message with 
which to round out the year’s brilliant series and 
bring it to a climax. It is illustrated somewhat as 
Mr. Bittner’s article on plot in this issue is illus- 
trated, by an exposition of the methods followed 
in developing one of Mr. Miller’s own stories that 
will appear in McClure’s. And, by the way, we 
have ether articles by Mr. Miller in stock, to be 
released during 1924. 

Thomas H. Uzzell brings his series forward 
with another illuminating discussion, one which 
presents a problem that every author must face 
some time or other in his career—and which helps 
to solve it. The title of the article is “Literature 
and the Dinner Pail.” For the January issue is 
scheduled Mr. Uzzell’s “Some Complexes that In- 
hibit Writers,” which brings to a close the present 
delightful and instructive series of six articles by 
this undoubted authority. 

Ww Ww 


The absence of the final installment of Arthur 
Preston Hankins’s vigorous series, “How I Wrote 
‘Cole of Spyglass Mountain’,” in the present issue 
will be a disappointment to many who are follow- 
ing with profit his unfoldment of the mental pro- 
cesses involved in writing a novel. Mr. Hankins 
was prevented by illness from conipleting this in- 
stallment in time, much to his and our regret. 
As soon as he is able to complete it for us, we'll 
rush the manuscript into type without delay. 

vw Ww 


The subject of essay writing is one that we 
may have neglected somewhat in THE AUTHOR & 
Journatist—perhaps naturally, because it 1s 
usually conceded that the field of the essay 15 
limited, and that there is nothing in particular 
that can be told about essay writing—you either 
have the gift or you haven't it. 

There is one man in America, however, who 
refused to be daunted by the tradition against 
storming editorial strongholds with this form 0 
writing. His name is Robert Cortes Holliday, and 
the majority of our readers know of him as the 
former editor of The Bookman, as author of 
“Walking-Stick Papers” and as a magazine writer 
of renown. David Raffelock, associate editor of 


(Continued on Page 20) 


Getting That Plot 


How the “Extra Ounce of Effort’? Which an Author May Put 
Into Planning a Story Makes All the Difference 
Between Failure and Success 


By A. H. Bittner 


Assistant Editor, Short Stories Magazine 


HE story is the thing, and the plot is 
1 the story. Then the problem resolves 
~~ itself simply into getting a plot; know- 
ing what a plot is—and what is not a plot. 
That is exactly the knack for which most 
would-be and trying-to-be writers are grop- 
ing. And it is lack of a proper sense of plot 
value and adaptness at plot construction that 
causes most of the rejections of manuscripts 
from writers who are past the tyro class. 
Once you can build a good and well-sus- 
tained plot, with some degree of originality, 
you have practically won the battle; plenty 
are the editors who will gladly help you to 
make of that plot the finished product which 
is a good story. 

“Go into more detail about plot,” urges 
a writer-correspondent; “list and explain 
the different types of plot.” No, sir—that 
is the last thing I should do. Anyone with 
a bit of writing ability, or just plain common 


sense, can read through a magazine and pick 


out the plots, nicely classifying and labeling 
them. That method is the surest way to 
turn oneself into a first-class “hack.” Sub- 
consciously such a writer will find himself 
meeting each creative emergency by the use 
of this or that type plot—and will wonder 
why he does not sell manuscripts. 

Editors recognize all too quickly the 
plots that are according to type, and, in nine. 
out of ten cases, back they go. And when 
an editor uncovers a good plot, an original 
conception with new twists and enough in- 
genuity to hold the interest, what plot group 
it belongs to never enters his consideration. 
_ My earnest advice to student writers is to 
ignore these type plots. It may be well 
enough for the college classrooms to dis- 
cuss the love theme, the revenge theme, the 
personal-gain theme—or to classify stories 


as they are: dominated by the sex complex, 


the ego complex, or the individual versus 
society complex; but these discussions do 


not create new stories. The young writer 
who attempts to master plot construction 
through devious, technically worded routes 
is almost certain to be bogged midway. — 

Forget about plot types and groups. The 
story is the thing. Write your own story. 
It is of no importance to you what has been 
done before in this or that situation, what 
is the regulation way of handling it; this is 
your story and you are writing it in your 
own way. You are not like one of a class of 
art students drawing from a model. © 

Plot is the thread of a story, the back- 
bone of a story ready to be covered with 
words that are the meat. In proportion to 
the plot strength with which you endow it 
your story will be successful. And that plot 
strength is in turn dependent upon the close- 
ness with which the plot is knitted together, 
the artistic way in which the plot threads, 
each necessary to the story, are worked into 
the completed whole. Just as you cannot get 
action by dumping into a story an extraneous 
load of movement description, so you’ can- 


‘not get plot by stringing in a few more 


hurdles to prolong the hero’s journey. 


ECENTLY I read a story in which the 
™ principal action was a prospector’s trip 
through a storm, hotly pursued by enemies. 
I returned it with the comment that, while 
the description was good, there was not suffi- 
cient plot. Two weeks later back came the 
tale, swollen from six to ten thousand words 
—four thousand more words of climbing 
hills, beating around bushes, fighting through 
streams, and not a bit more plot. The story 
in its original form was a lot more salable 
than the final monotonously dragged out ac- 
count. 
Again, I read a tale of mine-locating: a 
prospector discovers a fine mine location,’ 
has adventures with thugs who. try to record 
it before him, and then meets the man who 
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originally had staked the ground but had to 
drop it because of family misfortunes, still 
the moral if not legal owner. The real story, 
the real plot, lay in whether or not the 
prospector would yield his rich find to the 
first owner. The manuscript was returned 
for lack of sufficient plot. Back it came 
with several thousand more words in which 
the thugs captured the prospector, tied him 
up in a cabin, were finally outwitted and 
outrun after another series of adventures; 
plenty of action description, plenty of inci- 
dent, but all outside of the actual story. It 
was not plot. 


AFTER all, the problem of what to in- 

clude and what to exclude from a plot 
is much the same as what to put in and what 
to leave out of a description. Just as each 
detail of a description should verbally paint 
a vital part of the object described ; just as 
each character trait should portray a neces- 
sary phase of the character being developed, 
so each bit of plot must work in with the 
whole, must be necessary to it. Sometimes 
in description it is a nice question to deter- 
mine just which are relevant and which irrel- 
evant details, but in plot construction the 
task is much simpler. 

A story has well been defined as “a single 
dramatic incident, convincingly portrayed.” 
In other words, each bit of your plot should 
help to lead up to a proper understanding of 
_ the one incident or scene that is the story. 
No matter how many different scenes or 
plot threads you may have, all are sub- 
ordinate to the one real dramatic incident 
which is the nub of the story. If these 
scenes do not help to develop that incident, 
if they do not lead up to it, if they do not 
help the reader to a better understanding of 
that incident—then they have no place in 
your story; they are excess baggage, an at- 
tempt at plot that fails its purpose and be- 
comes a liability rather than an asset. 


When your story comes back for lack of 
plot, depend upon it that there is not enough 
actual “story” there; the plot threads are not 
long enough, not complicated enough, not of 
sufficient moment to be interesting. What 
you need is not more of the same thing but 
some entirely new elements, some entirely 
new motives for your characters, some en- 
tirely new complications and consequences 
resulting from their acts. It is a much more 
difficult matter to revise and rebuild a story 


than to write a good one in the first place; 
it will pay you to be sure that you have 
sufficient plot before you start to write your 
story. 

There are several methods which are help- 
ful in determining whether your plot has 
sufficient strength. The simplest is to syn- 
opsize it. If you can relate the thread of the 
story in a half-dozen sentences, that is fair 
evidence that the plot has not sufficient 
substance. Or chart the plot by means of a 
diagram on which each character is repre- 
sented by a line. Unless these lines have 
their frequent ups and downs, unless they 
cross and entwine each other, the probability 
is that your story is light in plot. Analyze 
the effect of the story on its characters. Is 
the theme of the plot so trivial as to have 
little or no lasting effect upon them? If so 
your plot is probably weak. It is safe to 
say that a good story should be vital enough 
in its effect upon its characters to have a 
decided bearing on their after life. The 
more strongly your story has this quality 
the stronger will be its human appeal to a 
reader. 

How to build up a plot? Plot construc- 
tion is one of the most difficult processes to 
put into words that will convey any helpful 
meaning; it is one of those problems that 
demand laboratory demonstration. Actually 
seeing a plot built will give more of an idea 
of the knack of it than reading a dozen 
theoretical books. For that purpose I shall 
try to outline the complete building of a 
story here. It will not attempt to be a per- 
fect story, nor even a first-class story—and 
not a model story. It will be simply a labo-: 
ratory demonstration of plot building, a de- 
velopment from the embryo idea to the 
finished plot structure ready to be clothed 
with words and typed into a manuscript. 


LE us take baseball, a subject with 

which we are all more or less familiar. 
Geniuses: have written of lands they never 
saw and of subjects of which they actually 
knew very little, and made a success of it; 
but certainly the young writer should stick 
to familiar ground if his plot is not to be- 
come wild and unconvincing. 

For a theme, a working idea on which to 
start, take the sporting maxim of the 
“Indian sign”—the sporting superstition 
that every man has his Nemesis, the one man 
he cannot defeat. For a central character 
take John Brown, scout for the Eagles. 
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Coupling the two, our problem is to get 
Brown into a difficulty from which he finally 
extricates himself by applying the Indian- 
sign superstition. 

Brown is sent to Podunk, a small town in 
the “sticks,” to look at a phenomenal pitcher 
named Smith. Arrived at Podunk, Brown 
sees Smith’s delivery batted all over the 
park, especially by Jones, a local fielder. 
Brown turns down Smith. Along comes a 
scout for another team who buys Smith. 
Smith becomes a fine pitcher, a terror to 
the Eagles—we now have Brown in diffi- 
culties as a result of his blunder in passing 
up the pitcher. Brown finally solves the 
situation by importing the hard-hitting 
Jones, Smith’s Nemesis. Jones leads the at- 
tack and the Eagles drive Smith from the 
mound, destroying his effectiveness against 
them. 


HERE we have the first crude version 
of a plot. The ending is perhaps satis- 
factory but not conclusive. To write the 
story as it stands would be to turn out a 
usual, hack and obvious piece of work with 
little interest for the reader. Yet this is the 


point at which many writers fly to the type-: 


writer. 

To make the story motives more vital let 
us make Brown an ex-pitcher whose arm 
went bad on him and who is now dependent 
upon his position as scout for a living. The 
owner of the Eagles has promised Brown 
the management of another club next year. 
This managership will enable Brown to 
marry. Managership, marriage, and even 
job are jeopardized when Brown allows a 
good pitcher to slip through his hands and 
pass to a rival club. 

As a further complication, and to intro- 
duce a slight love interest, let us have Smith, 
the pitcher, meet Brown’s sweetheart and 
start to pay her court. Brown now has 
plenty to worry about and plenty of reason 
for desperately seeking a way to beat Smith. 
_ One of Brown’s outstanding character- 
istics as a pitcher was his remarkable mem- 
ory, a trait which now stands him in good 
stead as a scout. While he is worrying over 
his uncomfortable situation he bumps into a 
young man in the street and recognizes 
Jones, the man who could so easily hit 
Smith’s pitching in Podunk. He induces 
Jones to join the team and Jones routs 
Smith. 

Still the story is ordinary. Strengthened 


in motive and in sympathy for Brown, but 
not yet at all outstanding. And Smith is not 
disposed of so far as Brown’s sweetheart 
is concerned. | 

All right; we'll make Jones have some- 
thing on Smith that will eliminate him en- 
tirely from baseball and from the girl’s re- 
gard. Some past crooked work to be ex- 
posed? A possibility, but quite conventional 
and not likely to be very convincing. A de- 
serted wife? That’s hack and melodramatic. 

Suppose we have Jones at presenta de- 
tective. He left Podunk some time before 
and is now a federal operative trying to fas- . 
ten a crime upon Smith. If he can fasten 
it Smith will be eliminated from both base- 
ball and the girl situation. What Crime? 
Passing counterfeit money. Smith can 
easily dispose of bogus bills as he passes 
through the different cities of the league. 
To strengthen this development of the plot, 
and at the same time slightly arouse the 
reader’s antagonism against Smith, let 
Smith have a reputation as a dandy, as a 
reckless spender with apparently unlimited 
means. Let this be one of the ways in which 
he dazzled Brown’s sweetheart. How to 
trap him? By betting; have him known as 
an inveterate better. Jones agrees to play 
ball for Brown if Brown will make a bet 
with Smith. Then, when Jones lands on 
Smith’s pitching and wins the game, Smith 
will pay his bet with counterfeit bills ; where- 
upon he will be arrested. 


"THE plot now has stronger interest for © 
_~ Brown and against Smith, and the 
skeins are beginning to tangle so as to leave 
the outcome in more doubt. Still the ending 
has not the snap that is desirable. 

Let us return to the point where Brown 
bumps into a man he recognizes as Jones. 
Let him bump into the same man, but this 
man is not Jones at all, simply a detective 
who greatly resembles Jones. Swept off his 
feet by Brown’s enthusiasm, the detective 
listens closely to the scout’s proposition and 
sees in it a chance to get the goods on Smith, 
whom he has been trailing. Have the colli- 
sion in a bank entrance—an apparently un- 
important detail, but later we can bring out 
the point that the detective was on his way 
inside to ascertain whether any more coun- 
terfeit bills had been received. Without 
revealing his identity, the detective decides 
to play the role of Jones and concocts the 
betting scheme with Brown, explaining that 
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erticult matter to revise and rebuild a story take John Brown, scout for the Eagles. 
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he wants to even up an old score with Smith. 

When we get to the actual ball game, the 
detective, who knows little about the game, 
does nothing the first two times at bat and 
finally, in sheer desperation, hits the ball 
and wins the game. After the game Brown 
and the detective collect the bet from Smith. 
The detective seizes the counterfeit money ; 
Smith is arrested, and the detective reveals 
his identity—which comes as a complete sur- 
prise to Brown and to Smith. 


"THERE are two ways of handling this 

latest plot development; we can let the 
reader know that the man Brown bumps into 
is not Jones but a detective, or we can let 
him believe with Brown that the man is the 
hard-hitting ballplayer. In the first treat- 
ment the reader’s interest will be retained to 
see how the detective makes out, but there 
will be no surprise for him when the pseudo- 
Jones reveals himself to Brown. Also this 
treatment is likely to break the character in- 
terest in the middle of the tale, transferring 
it from Brown to the detective. If we keep 
the reader in the dark with Brown, his in- 
terest will still be sustained to discover how 
Jones beats Smith and he will be as surprised 
as Brown when the unmasking takes place— 
which gives us a genuine surprise ending. 
This treatment likewise keeps intact the 
character sympathy and interest we are 
building up for Brown, and it affords in- 
numerable opportunities for apparently in- 
significant remarks and details in describing 
Jones’s efforts at the bat which can all be 
worked in together and will have added sig- 
nificance for the reader in the light of the 
climax ; they will tend to give that pleasant 
reminiscent touch after the reader has 
finished the story. 

Now our plot is about ready for polishing 
off and final arrangement before it is writ- 
ten into story form. 

To open with a bang have Brown, just 
entering the Podunk grandstand, nearly 
tumble down the stairs in his hurry to in- 
vestigate the riot caused by Jones’s knock- 
ing a home-run from Smith’s delivery. As 
he picks himself up the first face he sees 
is Jones’s—a face he remembers. After 
seeing Jones decimate Smith’s offerings in 
two games, Brown leaves in disgust. 

Smith is purchased by another scout who 
uses him in action against another team. In 
the big league Smith becomes a sensation. 
He meets Brown’s girl. Brown meanwhile 


has been watching with apprehension the 
newspaper accounts of Smith’s _ perfor- 
mances. He has also been uneasy because 
of the few letters he has received of late 
from his sweetheart. 

Recalled to the city by a telegram from 

his manager, Brown has a stormy interview 
with that gentleman, who demands that 
Brown find someone to beat Smith. Here 
we recount Brown’s hopes and plans which 
are now jeopardized by Smith. 
_ As he stumbles out of the bank where he 
has been drawing expense money for 
another desperate road trip, Brown bumps 
into a young man. As he gets up he recog- 
nizes Jones, the small-town ballplayer. Takes 
Jones to lunch, explains his plan—his con- 
viction that Jones alone can beat Smith. The 
young man, at first wary, finally consents on 
the condition that Brown accept the scheme 
to draw Smith into a bet. 

A scene at the girl’s house that evening: 
Brown arranges the bet with the confident 
Smith, then leaves. Here a brief mention 
of trouble with his taxi chauffeur over a 
counterfeit bill—this as a hidden and seem- 
ingly unimportant lead to the surprise 
ending. 

The ball game—Brown counting confi- 
dently on Jones, the manager skeptical. Two 
disappointing performances by Jones; then 
he desperately swings wildly and makes a 
freak hit, winning the game. 

Brown’s troubles are not yet over. He 
recognizes the freak nature of the hit and 
knows that such playing will not beat Smith 
consistently. 

Scene in the clubhouse. Brown collects 
the bet from Smith. Jones quickly examines 
the money. Smith tries to snatch it back 
but is collared by a detective, Jones’s part- 
ner. The partner calls the pseudo-Jones 
Whitman. 

Then the pseudo-Jones explains that he is 
not a ballplayer at all, never was in Podunk, 
but took advantage of this opportunity to 
trap his man—and finally simply had to hit 
the ball to win the game and secure the evi- 
dence he needed. Here at the end it is a 
temptation to have the detective reveal him- 
self as a twin brother to the Podunk ball- 
player, thus accounting for the resemblance. 
But the twin-brother device has been worked 
to death; it is always taken with a grain of 
salt. Much more effective to have the de- 
tective a total stranger to Podunk and all its 
inhabitants. 
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ROM a simple theme and a rough plot 
sketch we have developed a finished plot 
that starts with a bang, adds complications 
and story twists, and ends with a bang as 
the surprise is exploded. The usual and ex- 
cted elements of the plot have been re- 
placed with unusual and surprising elements. 
And therein lies the secret—or, more truly, 
the method—of plot construction. 


This is not a perfect story or a model 
story—but it has been written and sold. 
Many of your unsalable stories are in the 
same plot condition as the first rough sketch 
of this one. They have only the usual plot 
that anyone could have built up. They have 
only the usual plot that practically any read- 
er can foresee at a glance and in which he 
therefore loses all interest. 


When you have sketched a rough plot go 
over it thoroughly from start to finish. Ex- 
periment with it. It is like a complicated 
machine—what will happen if you turn this 
cog that way; if you press that button? 
Probably something far more interesting 
than the story as it stands. 


Look it over carefully. Study each plot 
thread, each bit of action. What would the 
reader naturally expect in this case? What 
will he guess at this point? What will be 
the effect if you turn this phase of the story 


completely around so that it will not be at 
all what a reader would naturally expect? 

Now consider each scene, each incident 
and each plot thread. Is each vital to the 
story? Does each advance the story in 
some necessary way? If this incident were 
left out would the story run along smoothly: 
would the reader miss it, ever suspect that 
there had been an incident there? If it 
can be left out without hurting the story, 
throw it out; it does not belong there. 

Determine whether your ending has a real 
punch. If possible tie it up with incidents 
or hints that have gone before. It is the 
skillful tying up with and utilizing what 
were apparently irrelevant details and inci- 
dents that gives a story punch. It was one 
of O. Henry’s most successful methods. Al- 
ways try to inject into your wind-up at least 
some element of the unexpected. 


"THE story is the thing, and the plot is the 

story. To make a real story you need 
a real plot—a fresh, new, unusual plot, a plot 
that does the unexpected, that holds the in- 
terest and arouses suspense. 

And the recipe is patience and work. Any- 
one can create the first crude plot; it takes 
hard thought.and patient mental labor to 
evolve the finished product—but that brings 
home the checks. 


The Breath of Life 


Don’t Let Your Own Conception of a Story Fool You; Be Sure 
the Yarn You Put on Paper is the One 
Your Brain Conceived 


By George Commodore Shinn 


Y do manuscripts come back? 

I have had occasion lately to 

examine hundreds of stories by new 

writers who are trying to answer that ques- 

tion. A few observations may help many 

strugglers to a better understanding of the 
real cause of this continual backfire. 

At the very outset I am surprised to learn 
that so many intelligent people are trying to 
write stories, photoplays and novels. They 
write well, exceedingly well, and their typing 


is perfect; but for some unknown reason 
they leave out the story. Observation leads 
me to believe that intelligence counteracts 
their better judgment. 

New writers conceive a theme, an idea, or 
perhaps a real story plot. This growth in 
their brain accumulates stray bits of atmos- 
phere, local color, character, or well-rounded 
phrases from stories in popular magazines 
and at length the whole is ready to be writ- 
ten. When this brain growth is unraveled 
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and transferred to clean white paper we 
have a wonderful, unblemished, disconnected 
pipe dream. 

The brain of man is more elastic than the 
best of Wearever auto inner tubes. Whose 
brain has not conceived and builded won- 
derful houses, endless bridges, and master- 
pieces in brick, stone, steel or words? To 
the brain nothing is impossible, but the brain 
does not see details. It sees no obstacles 
that it cannot overcome. It does not see in 
that huge building the carpenter with his 
adz. It does not see the years of training 
and experience that direct that dangerous 
tool. Nor does the brain see the tools of 
the trade in writing stories.. : 

New writers, therefore, write in their 
brain rather than with pen or typewriter. 
Besides being elastic the brain is very de- 
ceptive. After one pipe dream has been 
typed the brain is satisfied. The story is a 
wonder. We read it through. Our brain 
is not puzzling over that disconnected yarn, 
it is too busy trying to make readers believe 
that the story on paper is a duplicate of the 
vision which grew so swiftly ; but as a mat- 
ter of fact our paper version is a mere 
skeleton. This disconnected mass we shoot 
at some editor and that is exactly what he 
sees, not the wonderful vision our brain sees. 

The next time you undertake to write a 
story—and you will write another—just 
write it out as your brain dictates. But 
don’t let your brain continue to fool you. 
Say to yourself and to that elastic brain, 
“Now, old man, let’s see if by any chance 
we have overlooked anything. I agree with 
you, of course, this is a salable story, but 
for our own protection let us see what w 
have written.” | 

Square it by a few personal questions. . _ 

“Have we, old-timer, at the very start, 
slipped in one big obstacle—a whale of an 
obstacle—and have we planted it in the first 
page—preferably in the first sentence? 
Have we also in the first page introduced 
the hero and the heroine? And where, oh 


where, is the villain, the chap who keeps 
the hero fighting and the reader guessing? 
The editor must find these on the first page 
or some indication of them. If he does not 
even find some indication of them there it is 
a ten-to-one shot that the writer has no 
story to tell. So remember, Mr. Brain, the 
obstacle, the hero, the heroine and the vil- 
lain must be introduced quickly and dis- 
tinctly. For it is their struggle that makes 
the story. 


THE triangle plot, to be sure, but it is 

utilized in all the magazines. But isn’t 
it generally there in new and clever ways? 
Perhaps that is the reason the story seils; 
or maybe the editor buys it because he 
couldn’t get anything better. Now, Mr. 
Brain, we need atmosphere sandwiched in 
here and there. What do you know about 
atmosphere? Nothing. Better learn all 
about it and where and how to place it to 
do the most good. And local color, and 
theme, and character building? You know 
all about them, to be sure, in much the same 
way that you know about the adz; you cut 
yourself every time you use them. 

And after you have mastered all of these 
tools and build your stories, rather than 
dreaming them, your next requisite, and 
that which counts most, is the breath of life. 

Almost anyone you stop on the street can 
tell you all about plots, story-construction ; 
or you can buy anywhere books and lessons 
which tell you how to write the short-story, 
but the master touch, the breath of life, is 


the one thing above all that makes your 


story salable. 

Therefore, when your story-construction 
is perfect, breathe into it the breath of life. 
The Big Eleven can do it; the eleven mil- 
lion cannot. It is, after all. the lack of this 
knowledge, this power of breathing into 
stories the breath of life, that is bankrupting 
motion-picture magnates, chaining editors to 
desks, and keeping thousands on the heavy 
end of piek or shovel handle. 


Brief History of a Literary Masterpiece 


Aspiration, 
Inspiration, 
Perspiration, 
Desperation, 
Consummation. 


Commercialism, 
Acceptation, 


“Only pay on lication.” — 
Wild, perfervid exclamation— 
Author dies; acute starvation. 
—Will Tasker. 


Make Your Reader Feel | 


Some Writers, Through Lack of Courage, Ignore Their Best Ma- 
terial, Gleaned from Personal Experience With Life; the 
Chief Motive Force of Human Activity Is Sex 


By Thomas H. Uzzell 


Former Fiction Editor of Collier's Weekly, Associate of Professor 
Walter Pitkin 


rather than to convince the reader. Its 

object is to reach him through his 
senses rather than through his mind. The 
purpose of argumentation is to convince; 
the purpose of description is to present a 
picture; the purpose of exposition is to im- 
part knowledge, ideas, facts; but the char- 
acteristic purpose of narrative in the fic- 
tional sense in which we are taking it here 
is to make the reader feel. 

There is, of course, no sharp line dividing 
these forms of prose writing from each 
other. In narrative description a picture is 
presented by use of the narrative form. In 
both argumentation and exposition abstract 
ideas are often presented by didactic forms 
of narrative. Even fiction itself presents 
some facts, clarifies others, and often 
strongly affects convictions; but if it is 
fictional narrative, these effects are always 
incidental; the main effect is registered not 
by the reader’s mind but by his senses, his 
feelings, his emotions. 

I use the word “feelings” as well as ‘‘emo- 
tions” because the effect of some forms of 
nondramatic narrative is not strong enough 
to be termed an emotion. All emotions are 
feelings but not all feelings are emotions. 
I use the term “emotions” to characterize 
narrative purpose in general simply because 
the most powerful, if not most beautiful, 
narratives produce genuine emotion in the 
reader. 

The problem of your having the right pur- 
pose in wanting to write fiction is more 
important than your possession of ma- 
terials ; if you have no materials, being young 
with as yet nothing to write about, you need 
only live and grow older and wiser to rem- 
edy the defect; or you can go out and find 
materials ; indeed, materials even for a time 
may be given you by your instructor or 


She purpose of fiction is to affect 


another person; but if you have no purpose, 
if you don’t know why you wish to write, 
no one can help you. 

An amazingly large number of students 
begin a serious study of the art of fiction 
without an interest in the main object of this 
type of writing. They think of a “story” 
as a string of episodes joined together in 
some peculiar way more or less like. life, 
never for a moment realizing that the thing 
the editor pays for and the reader cries for 
is an emotional effect. They are shocked to 
learn that the average professional writer’s 
main object is to produce these emotional 
effects and that he cares not the least what 
he does to life or truth or anything else so 
long as he gets them; but such is the case. 


CONSIDER: What is your favorite 

short-story or novel? Why do you like 
it? Try to recall the moment when you 
finished your first reading of it. Analyze 
that moment. Do you remember when you 
finished the last page of “Robinson Crusoe” 
or “David Copperfield” or “Ivanhoe” ? What 
made it a great moment? Certainly you 
were impressed, not by the facts you 
learned, the convictions you discovered or 
the pictures you saw, but rather by the thrill 
of adventure, by glowing admiration for a 
hero, or by a romantic desire to emulate the 
chivalrous deeds of some armor-plated 
knight. You were detached as by some 
magic from your immediate surroundings ; 
your body was relaxed, suffused with emo- 
tions; you wondered, were amazed, terrified, 
enthralled, uplifted, inspired—you were, in 
a word, more or less hypnotized by the emo- 
tional effect of the story. 

Hypnosis! There we have it. The pas- 
sive state of concentration on one point only 
which we call hypnosis is the spell which the 
artist in narrative writing should try to cast 
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over his audience. It is not impossible. I 
have seen it done in the case of children 
listening to kindergarten tales told by a 
vivacious and skillful teacher. The child 
rises from its seat, mouth and eyes open 
wide, and walks toward the narrator utterly 
oblivious to all else. In real life under 
powerful emotional stress we are oblivious 
to everything except those “stimuli” which 
are concerned with the crisis we are passing 
through. If your reader is powerfully 
moved by imaginatively sharing the expe- 
riences of your characters, he will be 
similarly subdued to something like the 
hypnotic state. This is an ideal toward 
which you should strive. 


READING affects your emotions, you 

may have thought, only because you are 
especially “fond” of stories; you love them. 
True; but don’t forget that the presence of 


these excitement-producing elements in these - 


books is not accidental. The very greatest 
masters of fiction organize their whole 
thinking processes around this specific pur- 
pose—to thrill you. Guy de Maupassant, be- 
lieved by many to be the greatest master of 
the short-story, in writing of his idea of his 
audience, said: “The public is composed of 
numerous groups who cry to us: ‘Console 
me, amuse me, make me sad; make me 
sympathetic; make me dream; make me 
laugh; make me shudder; make me weep; 
make me think.’” And when you visit 
Parc Monceau in Paris, you will see a 
memorial to de Maupassant, a marble bust 
of the author, beneath which sits a sculp- 
tured woman, a book open in her hand, a 
far-away look in her eyes, and her whole 
body surrendered to the emotional effect of 
one of the master’s stories. 

The importance of making a direct attack 
on the emotional susceptibilities of the pub- 
lic is true of course of all forms of dramatic 
writing. The wisdom of de Maupassant’s 
countryman and predecessor, Moliere, great- 
est of French dramatists, is of value to the 
student of narrative. Moliere went so far 
as to say boldly that his art was directed to 
the “entrails” (entrailles) rather than to the 
heads of his audience. He said: “It’s not 
for the dramatist to object to or criticise the 
taste of the public. Instead of trying to 
analyze the effect of our work, let us pin 
our faith in those plays which grip our vitals 
and let it go at that. There’s no use trying 
to penetrate this mystery any further. The 


greatest of all rules is to create pleasure. 
Any play which does this is a good play. 
If your rules cause you to produce any 
other kind of play, your rules are no good.” 

In our own day we find Conrad, sitting 
down in an introspective ‘mood, after com- 
pleting “The Nigger of the Narcissus,” and 
writing the following statement of the pur- 
pose of his art: 


Impressed by the aspect of the world the thinker 
plunges into ideas, the scientist into facts—whence, 
presently emerging they make their appeal to those 
qualities of our being that fit us best for the 
hazardous enterprise of living. They speak au- 
thoritatively to our common sense, to our intelli- 
gence. * * * It is otherwise with the artist. 
* * * His appeal is less loud, more profound, 
less distinct, more stirring—and sooner forgotten. 
Yet its effect endures forever. * * * 

Such an appeal to be effective must be an im- 
pression conveyed through the senses, and, in fact, 
it cannot be made in any other way, because tem- 
perament, whether individual or collective, is not 
amenable to persuasion. All art, therefore, appeals 
primarily to the senses, and the artistic aim, when 
expressing itself in written words, must also make 
its appeal through the senses if its high desire is 


to reach the secret spring of responsive emotions. 
* 


Among the few American story-writers 
who have had true insight into the processes 
of their work is Booth Tarkington. He 
writes to an aspiring young author : 


Forget, when you work, about any result but the 
art result to you. Pick your reader; the best 
reader you have inside you; then make him a per- 
son who doesn’t know your artist-self’s intentions. 
Make him see them. Realize that he is in your 
hands and play with his imagination. Startle him, 
amuse him, make him see them. Realize that he is 
in your hands and play with his imagination. 
Startle him, amuse him, make him see what you 
— him feel your words—flush him with 
colors. 


ROBABLY the most “intellectual” of all 
modern novelists is George Meredith. In 
his works, that is, there is an unusual amount 
of conscious philosophy, of striving for 
subtle distinctions of thought, of elabora- 
tion, of stylistic effects ; yet one of his works, 
“The Ordeal ef Richard Feverel,” is read 
far more than any of the others largely be- 
cause of its passages of powerful emotional 
writing. The measure of the greatness of 
Meredith as an artist was exactly this, that, 
although he could think profoundly into 
the deeper problems of life, he could also 
see and portray passion and the lyric cry. 
The emotions most commonly found in 
fiction and most sought after by editors are 
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those associated with sex hunger. A 
literary career from which the love story is 
banned would be narrow in the extreme and 
could scarcely realize commercial success. 
The right purpose of the writer of stories 
of passion and romance is to produce in the 
reader these same passionate yearnings in 
the multitudinous forms possible to them; 
and yet it is amazing how few writers care 
to handle or are even capable of handling 
these themes effectively. For literary as- 
pirants who wish to go far with their writ- 
ing or not make the attempt, there is no 
better test than this: Write a love story, 
then read it over a week later and ask your- 
self: “Is this the real thing or not?” Your 
own honest answer to this question will af- 
ford you an extremely valuable diagnostic 
datum. on your qualifications as a writer. 


L® me tell you about two student writers 

who took this test, one surviving and the 
other falling by the way. Both cases hap- 
pen to be women. Emotional adjustment 
to creative writing, as I shall explain in a 
later article, is much more important for 
women than for men. The first student de- 
clared she was sure she could write a good 
love story if only someone would give her 
a plot. A plot, using people and situations 
with which she was acquainted was |given 
her, the main action being as follows: 

A young girl, Rita Rodney, the last 
descendant in an old family, was forced by 
financial difficulties to sell the old homestead 
to a Mrs. Jameson. Life away from the 
old homestead brought only misery. She 


had to return. She made a fine struggle to ° 


secure money to buy the home back. Mrs. 
Jameson resisted her. Rita succeeded finally 
through the indirect aid of Lee Howe with 
whom she fell madly in love. The end of 
the story pictures a meeting between Rita 
and Lee which purports to be a picture again 
of romantic passion. Here is how the stu- 
dent handled this ending: 


Rita was interrupted by Lee Howe himself. He 
had come and Uncle John was not with him. For 
the moment all resentment left her in seeing him 
but she was formal in receiving him. 

It was Lee Howe in his frank, open manner 
that went right to the point: “I wasn’t sure if you 
wanted to see me or not!” 

Rita was taken so unaware that she could hardly 
manage to be just natural. “Of course,” she 
smiled. 

“You've changed your mind?” 

“About what?” she asked to gain ground for she 
would not be too eager. 


Too straightforward to cover his feeling by 
mincing words he asked: “I’m not a burglar. I’m 
not taking advantage of old ladies.” 

“I believe you did it through friendship for 
Uncle John and myself?” ; 

“I would do anything for John Rodney, but I 
didn’t do that for him.” His words were signifi- 
cant. 

“My ingratitude hurt and drove you away.” 

“Yes, but that littleness passed away after hours 
of thought.” 

“I not only forgave you long ago, but I believe 
you did Sarah Jameson a kindness by sending her 
back to the city where she longed to be for her 
spite was making her unhappy, yet through force 
of habit she could not give up.” 

“And yourself?” 

“TI wanted the place more than I can tell.” 

“I may come every day?” 

“But you are going West this week?” 

Since the whole miserable thing had been settled 
she could be her own self again. She felt that this 
would be indefinitely. 

The garden was once again in bloom for it was 
summer, but the Rodney home was closed for John 
Rodney had gone West months ago, and Rita and 
— Howe were on their honeymoon on their way 

st. 


Now this piece of writing is weak in about 
every department of fiction-writing except 
spelling, and the spelling is correct because 
the author happens to be a young school-. 
teacher! The main reason for all the faults 
is that the writer neither understood, nor 
was interested in, the problems of producing 
an emotion on the reader. Her own life 
had been kept carefully guarded from ro- 
mantic encounters with men. Her deep 
sense of want in this particular accounted 
for her desire to write love stories. The 
one possibility remaining to her was to 
imagine the ecstacies denied her and pour 
these visions into her copy. This she could 
not do from sheer want of moral courage. 
She was a writer with a defective purpose. 


HE other student was a young woman 

in her early thirties. She is divorced, 
a “society woman,” has much time, and 
states her purpose as follows: “I have had 
many emotional experiences and I want to 
make some use of them. I do not know any- 
thing about writing and I have always been 
awed by the difficulties that must be involved 
in learning it. I am game to try, however, 
because I have ‘lived’ and I want to settle 
down now and write.” 

Inquiry disclosed that the lady had amused 
herself by much philandering. The problem 
of having something to write about was thus 
settled instantly; she would do love stories. 
The question of purpose that arose was this: 
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Did she really want to tell what she had 
learned about passion or was she, like Case 
One above, merely neurotic, trying to hide 
something, to defend her conduct, or to 
satisfy some jealous impulse? To get at this 
matter she was asked to submit some notes 
on a young girl’s first real passion. I want 
to give you an idea of the nature of the 
data turned in. Here, for example, is a 
frank confession of her own experience: 


Then Jack lifted my face and kissed me, my first 
kiss of passion. 

That night riotous and colorful dreams invaded 
my prim white bed. I dreamed I was again at 
the dance, but this time Jack instead of holding me 
decorously at a distance, held me close, so close 
that I could scarcely move. I could smell the 
scent of cigarettes on his. breath as we danced to 
the throbbing music. I hungered with a new and 
strangely intense desire; and yet I could not have 
said what this desire was. 

I woke in the middle of the night, tired, and a bit 
shocked at the uncontrolled visions of the night. I 
did not want to sleep again. I slipped into a dress- 
ing gown and sat by the open window. The yard 
was a mist of silver lawn, a phantasy of moon- 
light. “Night is made for love,” I said half aloud, 
and I thought of Jack and wished I could see him 
aay across the lawn, a white plume in his 

t. 


The author of this confession, although 
she had wasted ten of the best years of her 
life in the relentless pursuit of pleasure, was 
not unintelligent. Now she wanted to 
“settle down.” Settling down for her meant 
accomplishing something. Quite calmly she 
decided that she must sell the things she 
knew, the facts about passionate love, and 
the best way to do this was by writing. Cool 
intelligence gave her a right purpose: she 
would give other people her own emotional 
experiences. And once having decided to 
write them, she proceeded—to write them! 

In this respect this young woman was 
literally one in a thousand. Very few 
women, young or old, can be induced, no 
matter how ardent their literary ambitions, 
to tell what they know about emotions. The 
conventionalities, propriety, false modesty 
compete with their artistic urgings; and 
nearly always the conventionalities win out. 
They will read the sonnets of Mrs. Brown- 
ing, the novels of George Sand, or the 


_ short-stories of Mrs. Gerould, revel in their 


beauties, defend their truth, envy their 
power, and yet, when they themselves sit 


down to pen their own masterpieces, they 
whisk into the Land of Forbidden Facts all 
the subjects which these women handled so 
effectively! They ignore their best material. 


I AM not adjuring women writers to 

espouse the “sex story” to achieve suc- 
cess. Iam merely reminding them that since 
one of the very strongest instincts of life 
is sex, most human activity—the Freudian 
psychologists say all human activity—finds 
here its chief motive force and direction. 
Passionate love is intellectualized sex hun- 
ger. Sex need not be written about with no 
relation to the rest of life; but no other 
single thing will help explain the rest of life 
better than a knowledge of sex. Nor is it 
to the point to argue the absence of a rea- 
listic interpretation of passion in the classics 
of the past. Puritanical morality, which in- 
spired writers in the past, is giving way to 
a more liberal and courageous interest in 
the truth. The older writers, moreover, 
simply.didn’t know the full truth; since their 
day revolutionary discoveries—the most far- 
reaching single scientific advance of our time 
—have been made in the realm of psychol- 
ogy; the discoveries here give up a new idea 
of the “truth” and our more intelligent read- 
ers are consequently demanding more con- 
vincing pictures of life. 


Again and again I hear students, when 
faced with the aridity, the banality of their 
writings, say: “Oh, I know something a lot 
worse than that, but it isn’t printable.” Per- 
haps it isn’t printable, but that is no reason 
why it should not be used. The very fact 
that they guard these “unprintable scandals” 
with such jealous terror is fairly certain 
proof that more emotional associations are 
gathered about them than about anything 
else in their lives. As soon as they make 
up their minds to use these “terrible secrets” 
their work invariably improves. 

If an author like Conrad can coolly in one 
and the same story carry hunger for food to 
such a pitch of agony that his hero kills and 
devours several human beings, and then give 


the same hero sex hunger so intense that 


he chews the cushions in his room—if Con- 
rad can do this and remain respectable, you 
have no need to shrink from facing the emo- 
tional facts of life. 


t 

f 
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A Little Bit of Ragtime 


How Song-Hits Are Written and Where the Amateur Falls 
Down—Proper Procedure For Getting Lyrics Before the 
Publisher—List of Reliable Publishers 


By Fred Mierisch 


OR ten years I have browsed in every 

nook and corner of Tin Pan Alley, 

and in that time I have examined over 
fifty thousand amateur song-poems; yet, 
ninety-nine per cent would not have been 
acceptable to a legitimate publisher unless 
“doctored” by a professional jazz-jingler. 
And I believe this syncopated catastrophe 
is brought about by the general opinion that 
the ragtime art requires but the acquisition 
of a penny pencil, a sheet of foolscap and 
just sufficient mentality to remain on the 
outside of the State hospital. But herein 
lies the “pathetic fallacy” of popular song- 
writing and a condition which induces 
amateurs to accept as facts the veiled in- 
sinuations of song sharks, 


A song-hit may look easy to write, but 
the masses for whom popular songs are 
written cannot and will not sing anything 
difficult to remember in lyrics, and as for 
melodies, they must be within the range of 
the average voice, which can cover 
musically only from eight to ten notes. The 
professional song-writer must continually 
strive for simplicity in lyrics and melody and 
at the same time work out a strong idea. 
Right here is where the amateur falls down. 
His songs are simple enough, but the big 
original idea is lacking. In this connection 
let me say that natural-idea songs are 
what publishers are after. The song that 
is built on a natural idea sells better and 
makes more money for all concerned. 
Irving Berlin’s great success is due to his 
ability to weave natural ideas into his songs. 
His recent big hit “All By Myself I Am 
Lonesome” is a simple natural-idea song, 
which brings to the hearer’s mind memories 
of times when he or she was all alone and 
felt “just like that person in the song.” 

Moreover, if you can find a natural title 
to twine with your natural idea, you double 
your chances of getting the song accepted. 


A natural title is a common expression, such 
as “Time and Again,” “Just Wait and See,” 
“Now and Then.” Of course, the shorter 
and sweeter the title the better. Short titles 
are better than long ones if they be sug- 
gestive of the type of song and relevant to 
the idea around which the number is wzit- 
ten. In some cases, however, a long title 
is necessary because it is the composite of 
a snappy saying and a natural idea. Joe 
McCarthy would have killed the lyric of 
his big-hit song if he had changed “What 
D’ye Want to Make Those Eyes at Me for 
When They Don’t Mean What They Say?” 


If this article seems to be written more 
for the lyric writer than the composer of 
melody, it is because my experience with 
amateurs has taught me that there are 
ninety-nine lyric writers for every aspiring 
popular song composer; consequently, it is 
the words of a song with which most ama- 
teurs are concerned. 

The amateur may say, “It has been writ- 
ten that legitimate music publishers will not 


‘examine song-poems submitted without 


music and if such is the case, what good will 
it do me to send in lyrics sans melody ?” 


ANSWERING this question, I must 

frankly admit that music publishers 
usually do return all lyrics submitted with- 
out music, but the newcomer can gain 
recognition by getting in touch with profes- 
sional writers direct. Their names are on 
copies of the hits they write. Address them 
in care of the publishers. These writers 
get less mail than do the producers, and 
usually will look over a song-poem. Ask 
the professional to send you a “lead” sheet 
of one of his melodies (if he happens to be 
a composer). Tell him that you would like 


an opportunity to write words to one of his _ 


uncompleted compositions. You know, 
very often the music to songs is written 
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first, the words and title being filled in later. 
If you “have the stuff,” the professional will 
gladly co-operate with you. And if you 
produce a ragtime gem, he will be just as 
delighted as the magazine editor who un- 
earths a literary “find.” 7 


ig would probably be better to try to in- 

terest some professional popular song 
composer in your work, but if this cannot 
be done, seek the aid of some “in-right” 
lyricist. 

The average amateur thinks that every- 
thing he writes is a hit because from a 
rhetorical standpoint his finished product 
looks just as good or perhaps better than 
the song-hit on the music counter of Main 
Street’s “five and ten,” but there is much 
beside literary accuracy necessary to the 
success of a popular composition. If the 
amateur will systematically study the popu- 
lar song-hit, he will find a “reason why” 
for every rag that flies over the top. Songs 
hit public favor because of: 

(1) A different basic idea. 

(2) Aclever manipulation of catchy 

word phrases. 

(3) A tantalizing melody. 

(4) Aharmonious combination of words 

and melody. 

(5) Anovel or easily remembered title. 

(6) Aradical departure from previous 

meters, 

Some may take exception to number 5 
and claim that no title is strong enough to 
carry a song over the hills and far away to 
popularity; but the title of “I Love My 
Wife, But Oh, You Kid!” made that song, 
and there are many others likewise suc- 
cessful. 

Many of the amateur’s troubles would be 
solved if he would view his efforts with a 
critical eye. And if he did this, he would 
tear up probably nine out of every ten song- 
poems. It might surprise you to be told 
that big-hit writers compose ten songs to 
every one they get published and a song- 
writer’s law of averages allows him one hit 
out of ten published numbers; so you see 
that the “man on the inside lookin’ out” 
does not set the world whistling every time 
he puts his Eversharp to work. It requires 
study, practice, untiring effort, an insight 
into human nature, the ability to originate, 
and plenty of stick-to-it-iveness to make 
good at the ragtime game. . 


And just a word of warning against 
plagiarism. Do not write follow-up songs. 
Most publishers are wary of a song writ- 
ten after the type of a recent song-hit, and 
well they might be. Few ever make money. 
You can advantageously study the different 
hit-songs with a view to deducing from 
them the reasons for their success—but stop 
there! Do not try to steal your way into 
the heart of a music publisher by sending 
him a follow-up song. An original idea, 
originally handled, plus a tuneful melody, 
will make any publisher open up his heart 
to you. 

Put your best efforts into the first verse 
and chorus. Second verses do not help to 
make songs popular. They are what might 
be termed “necessary evils.” 

Then there is the performer to be con- 
sidered. Few amateurs, when writing a 
song, ever give the performer a thought, 
but how vitally necessary he is to the ex- 
ploitation of ragtime! A popular song must 
be so” written that a performer can get 
plenty of good business out of it. If a bal- 
lad, of course it is sung straight, but the 
words should sing easily and the song 
should have a good climax. 

If a novelty, comic, or topical song, the 
lyrics should be written so that every line 
gives the singer an opportunity to show his 
cleverness to the best advantage. If every 
line does not add strength to the song struc- 
ture you are building, then away with the 
dead weight: find a live line to help the per- 
former pull down the house. A song writ- 
ten in this way will enlist on its side plenty 
of performers who will din it into the ears 
of the populace until it can no longer re- 
fuse to give the composition deserved favor. 
Then too, you must put a “punch” in your 
song, something that will help the per- 
former win a K. O. over his audience. 
Punch in song-writing is analogous to cli- 
max in literature, and the lyric and melody, 
to produce this effect, must climb together 
toward the song’s grand finale. What 
method you use in getting to the top and 
then putting over the punch is immaterial; 
in fact, an entirely different method of 
putting punch into a song is what is de- 
manded of the amateur. That’s originality. 


JjAzz is played out. Your best bet today 
is an “Annie Rooney” type of song. 
Take for instance “On the Sidewalks of 
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New York.” That old-time hit has been re- 
vived and will soon sweep the country again. 
The world seems to be getting sentimental 
and is demanding the old-fashioned waltz 
written in the old-fashioned way, void of 
veiled insinuations, easy to sing, slow move- 
ment in words and melody, straight har- 
mony—not off-harmony such as that used 
in jazz pieces—lyrics with the fragrance of 
new-mown hay and not the smell of gaso- 
line. 

There is an excellent chance right now 
for a new school of song-writers to sweep 
into Tin Pan Alley and wrest the laurels 
from “in-right” song-writers so imbued 
with jazzy melodies that they cannot read 
the notes on the wall. The public cries 
“Reform! We want the kind of songs our 
mothers used to sing.” But many profes- 
sionals are so busy pounding out incor- 
rigible syncopation that the din prevents 
their hearing the voice of the people. 


Music publishers say that songs are sell- 
ing better than ever, particularly ballads, 
and this bodes well for America, because a 
song on the lips, even though it be but a 
ragtime melody, can only synchronize with 
the beat of a joyous heart. Increasing ac- 
tivity in Tin Pan Alley is therefore a har- 
binger of good times; furthermore, the de- 
mand for wholesome ballads indicates that 
we can look forward in calm security to an 
era of harmonious relations with our fellow 
men, 


THE following is given as a list of 
reliable music publishers: 


M. Witmark and Sons, Broadway and 51st St., 
New York. 


E. B. Marks Music Company, 225 West 46th St., 
New York. 


Leo Feist, Inc., Feist Bldg., New York. 


Jerome H. Remick and Co., 249 West 46th St., 
New York. 


5 Vandersloot Music Publishing Co., Williamsport, 
a. 


Irving Berlin, Inc., 1607 Broadway, New York. 


Shapiro, Bernstein and Co., 47th St. and Broad- 
way, New York. 


Waterson, Berlin and Snyder Co., Strand Theatre 
Bldg., New York. 
_ Harms, Inc., 62 West 45th St., New York. 
Broadway Music Corp., 723 7th Ave., New York. 
Fred Fisher, Inc., 224 West 46th St., New York. 


Harry Von Tilzer Music Publishing Co., 222 
West 46th St., New York. 


McKinley Music Company, 1658 Broadway, New 
York. 


Charles K. Harris, 7th Ave. and 47th St., New 
York. 


Jack Mills, Inc., 152 West 45th St., New York. 


Ager, Yellen and Bornstein, Inc., 1591 Broadway, 
New York. 


Joe Mittenthal, Inc., 1591 Broadway, New York. 


Stark and Cowan, Inc., 234 West 46th St., New 
York. 


Joe Morris Music Company, 1599 Broadway, 
New York. 


Goodman and Rose, Inc., 222 West 46th St. 
New York. 


L. Wolfe Gilbert, 165 West 47th St., New York. 


Triangle Music Pub. Co., Inc., 1658 Broadway, 
New York. 


E. Fortunato, 8 South 5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
B. A. Music Co., 145 West 45th St., New York. 
Chappell and Co., Ltd., London, England. 


Chateau Music Publishing Co., 1547 Broadway, 
New York. 

A. J. Stasny Music Co., 56 West 45th St., New 
York. 

American Music Pub. Co., 1658 Broadway, New 
York. 


Zipf Music Publishing Co., 145 West 45th St., 
New York. 


Dixon-Lane Music Pub. Co., 804 Pine St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


"THESE publishers will not charge for 
publication of a composition. If a 

number is accepted, it will be exploited on a 

royalty basis, or cash paid outright. - 

Most of these concerns employ staff 
writers, and these men, particularly the 
composers, are often more anxious than the 
publishers to procure clever material. Well- 


‘known free-lance lyricists will always seek 


out the staff composer, showing him the 
lyrics before submitting them to the chief. 
In most cases, if the staff composer likes 
the work he will immediately collaborate, in 
which event the completed song is demon- 
strated. 

The amateur will find it expedient to 
work the same way as the professional free- 
lance lyricist. Submit things to the staff 
composer and get his opinion, always, of 
course, enclosing sufficient postage for re- 
turn of material. Watch the sheet-music 
copies for names of professionals. If your 
addressee does not happen to be a staff 
music man, he must be a free-lance com- 
poser, and as such he is just as anxious for 
original lyrics, sometimes more so. 


Don’t pay for publication. — 
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It costs from $3500 up to popularize a 
song; so what is a picayune $50 to a song- 
hit? Don’t fall for the succulent literature 
of the “lemon” publisher. The amount he 
asks for “publication” will not pay one song- 
plugger’s salary for one week, and all of the 
above-named publishers maintain from 
twenty to fifty experts on their staffs. 

If you can afford a trip to Tin Pan Alley, 


by all means take it. Interview the staff 
men. Show them your stuff, and if the 
publisher happens to be in town try to see 
him. In most cases you will be successful. 
Visiting amateurs are not so plentiful as 


their correspondence. In all likelihood, 
your lyrics will be examined whether music 
accompanies them or not. 


Tips for Writers of Juveniles 
By James Knapp Reeve 


HERE is a wide field for the writer 
who can do good juvenile work. 
While there are not more than a half- 

dozen really good juvenile publications of a 


secular character, there is a large number | 


of religious and Sunday-school journals and 
others of the class of the Christian Endeavor 
and Epworth League publications which use 
good juvenile work and pay moderate prices. 

But there are two or three things that the 
writer of juvenile stories must learn thor- 
oughly before he can hope to be successful 
in pleasing the editors of these journals. 

First, he must have a pretty good knowl- 
edge of the length of the story wanted. Re- 
member that most of these journals are not 
very large and no editor is going to give up 
the whole or half of a number to one story. 
Many of them want stories of 1000 to 1500 
words. Very few will take any story of 
more than 2500 words, unless it be a short 
serial which may be divided into chapters 
of such length. 


Before sending out work, it is well to get 
a copy of the journal to which you propose 
to make your offering and see whether your 
story would fit in the particular of length. 

But more serious than the length is the 
question of the character of the tale. There 
has been an immense change for the better 
in recent years among the publications for 
youth. Among them are some of the most 
carefully edited journals in the country. 


The men and women in control of them are 


able and conscientious in their effort to put 
before their young readers material which 
is not only entertaining but which will be 
of definite value in its teachings. 


I do not mean by this that a story for 
young readers should be a sermon or even 
that it should obviously carry a moral. But 
it is a fact that editors desire stories which 
show the better human qualities and which 
point the way toward these. 


JUVENILE stories should be so far as pos- 

sible of real children engaged in the real 
work and play of everyday life among scenes 
that are natural and not overdrawn. Of 
course, I mean by this that the children 
must seem to be real and to do and say real 
things. The stories should aim to be pic- 
tures of life which might be familiar to any 
reader. 

Editors do not want namby-pamby stories 
for their youngsters, but stories in which 
something happens and in the action of 
which there is a chance to show the develop- 
ment of such qualities as honor, honesty, 
courage—both moral and physical—kind- 
ness, veneration for those in authority, use- 
fulness, sacrifice, loyalty, truthfulness—in 
fact all those qualities whose development 
helps to form the men and women that the 
children are to become. 

The writer who can do these things in an 
attractive manner, write wholesome stories 
about wholesome youngsters, will not have 
much difficulty in winning his way and of 
receiving at least moderate compensation for 
his work. 

It is not only for the juvenile journals 
that ‘such work is wanted, but many of the 
standard publishing houses earnestly are 
seeking book manuscripts for young readers 
along the lines indicated above. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


all interest in Moss Rock and Moss Rock Vista held by the General Land 
Corporation. 


On September Ist The Moss Rock Building & Investment Company purchased | 


tions are under way, both by the company and by individuals. 


Mr. Robert C. Bryant, one of Denver’s leading architects and builders, is 
devoting his entire attention to the construction of a colony of beautiful moun- 
tain cabins and bungalows which will be offered to purchasers on the monthly 


| 
The construction of roads is being rushed to completion and building opera- 
payment plan. 


We are offering a beautiful mountain homesite and four other prizes for 
artistic cabin plans. See Prize Contests column in this issue for particulars. 
So many inquiries have come in for detail information that we have decided 
to extend the time of submitting plans to November 15th. Make no allowance 
for lighting or plumbing but provide bathroom space. 


The Writers and Artists’ Colony, originated by the former company, has been 
taken over by the Moss Rock Building & Investment Company. Inquiries 
and orders which are coming in for this colony warrant an especial effort by 
the new company in caring for this project and we will cheerfully furnish any 
information promptly upon receipt of a request from you. 


The new company will devote its entire time and energy to the development 
of mountain homesites and summer homes. 


All lots are 25 by 120 feet and range from $150 to $800 per pair. No site 
smaller than two lots will be offered. 


For any information concerning Moss Rock or Moss Rock Vista address the 
new company. 


Moss Rock Building & Investment Co. 
Suite 811, Interstate Trust Building 


Phone Main 1660 Denver, Colorado 


Bank references furnished on request 
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In Which We Talk About 
Ourselves 
(Continued from Page 4) 


Tue AvutHor & JourNnatist, sought out Mr. 
Holliday during a recent visit in New York, and 


‘obtained an interview which casts new light on 


the field of essay writing, and which contains valu- 
able pointers on the writing of salable essays. 
This, too, is — the issue. 


Finally, and in the opinion of many, most im- 
portant of all, the December issue will contain the 
quarterly “Handy Market List.” Strive as they 
will, delve as they may into the ocean of ideas for 
gems of thought, our writers do not seem able to 
compete with the popularity of the commonplace 
but serviceable “Literary Market Tips” depart- 
ment, or the tabulated “Handy Market List.” 
This, of course, is natural, for the practical side 
of the writer’s craft must be served, and for one 
who has written something, the really important 
question is where to sell. 

Readers know that our “Handy Market List” 
actually is comprehensive, authoritative, and cor- 
rected right up to the minute of going to press. Its 
data on the names of magazines, their addresses, 
types of material they use, and—most important of 
all—their rates and methods of payment, makes 
an invaluable guide for the submission of literary 
material. 

Perfect? By no means. Scarcely an issue comes 
from our presses before we learn of some maga- 
zine that we have listed as paying more or less 
than it actually does, or of an address that has 
been changed or a publication suspended. (Some- 
times our friends are very hard upon the editor 
because of such slips.) A percentage of inaccu- 
racy is inevitable, partly because of the constant 
changes that are going on in the magazine field. 
But if we do say it, the list is as near perfect as 
editorial vigilance can make it, and it furnishes 
the most satisfactory sales guide to be found any- 
where. It is the hour hand of the author’s mar- 
ket dial, while the “Literary Market Tips” depart- 
ment, covering the month’s gleaning of magazine 
changes, editorial announcements, and helpful hints 
in general, is the minute hand. 


When Delay May Be Costly 


Now, we really hate to mention it, but—tempus 
is fugiting along in its well-known way, and as 


SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 
Void After December 1, 1923. 


The Author & Journalist 
1835 Champa Street, D 


Enter 


enver, Colo. 


years. 


we said last month, the new subscription price of 
$2.00 a year will go into effect without fail on 
December 1. That means less than a month in 
which to send in your remittance for subscription 
(new or renewal) at the old rate of $1.50 a year. 
DO—IT—NOW! Coupon for your convenience 
at bottom of this page. 

The more years you order, the more you save: 
One year, 50 cents; two years, $1.00; three years— 
the price of a year’s subscription! 

If you are not in too much of a hurry to get 
to The Barrel, and the Wit-Sharpener, and the ad- 
vertising section, you might glance over the ex- 
tracts which follow from some of the letters re- 
ceived recently, especially since we announced a 
change of name from THe StupEnt WRiTeER to 
Tue AutHor & Journauist. On the whole, we 
sincerely believe most readers are delighted with 
the change, even though it is difficult to overcome 
a sense of regret at the passing of the dear old title, 
Frankly, we don’t feel a bit different in our aims, 
purposes, and general outlook on life, since the 
change, or even since we livened our cover with 
a dash of color. 

We're like the smallest daughter of the editor, 
who went to bed very much excited on the eve of 
her fifth birthday. Tonight she was four years old 
—tomorrow she would be five. How such a trans- 
formation could take place in a few hours was 
simply incomprehensible. It was entering a new 
cycle of existence, something thrilling and awful 
to contemplate. 

But there seemed a note of relief in her disap- 
pointed exclamation the next morning when, after 
taking full stock of her appearance, her surround- 
ings, and no doubt her attitude toward life in gen- 
eral, she announced: “Why, I don’t seem a bit dif- 
ferent than I was yesterday!” 

Well, so don’t we. And now, let others do the 
talking. 


Advertising Expert Praises Form 


“Let me say, by the way, how interesting I 
thought your October issue. Your cover is most 
attractive, from an advertising point of view, 
your typographical makeup is inviting, and the 


contents are well worth close reading.”—Norman 
Klein, managing editor Judicious Advertising. 


“The color plate background is effective. Al- 
though I must confess to a sentimental leaning 
toward your old Stupent Waiter title, which at 
first made me a bit hostile to the change, the new 
title is growing on me rapidly. Everything cop- 
sidered, it is no doubt a good move. Best of luck 
with it.”—A. H. Bittner, assistant editor of Short 
a and author of our leading article this 
month. 


Prize Winner Acknowledges Indebtedness 


“When a friend who knew I wanted to learn to 
write suggested that I might find practical help in 
Tue Srupent Writer, I was frankly sceptical. 
But—I subscribed. The first copy converted me. 
Do you wonder that I am opposed to missing a 
single issue when I tell you that it was in THE 
Srupent Writer that I saw the announcement of 
The Torchbearer contest in which I won first 
of one hundred and sixty dollars ?”—Mildred 

arrington, New York City. 

(Continued on Page 24) 


EJ T (regular price $2.00 a year) at the 
= old rate of $1.50 a year which you agree to 

E accept until December 1, 1923. Check enclosed 


we EBS 


The Barrel 


Out of Which Anything May Tumble 


Photoplay Originals and the Free Lance 


ONTINUING the discussion launched some 
C issues back in Tue AutHor & JouRNALIST 
—then Tue Strupent Writer—with ref- 
erence to the opportunities in photoplay writing, 
Roy L. McCardell this month defends his asser- 
tion, so vigorously contested in the October issue 
by photoplay interests, that “there are not five 
original stories bought from free-lance writers for 
moving pictures in a year.” 
We are not reproducing Mr. McCardell’s letter 
in full, but passages from it indicate his stand. He 
writes : 


“Replying to the statements of the Palmer 
Photoplay Corporation and V. V. Barnes in your 
October number that I am wrong in my statement 
that ‘not five original moving-p‘cture stories are 
bought in a year from free-lance writers’—and it 
was plainly understood that I meant amateur 
writers or beginners, and not such free-lance writ- 
ers of established reputation as George Ade and 
other noted authors and novelists—none of whom 
are on a salary to any publishing concern—I wish 
to repeat that I spoke only the truth. 

“It was known, for instance, that ‘The Bishop 
of the Ozarks’ was to be printed as a novel, when 
it was accepted for the screen. 

“I have neither time nor patience to look up 
the other writers and picture plays enumerated, but 
I have $100 I will wager that all through the list 
similar incidents will be found—that they were 
magazine stories in whole or in part: in other 
words, that they are not wholly original stories 
never in print before in any manner—and also that 
the whole list is not a list of amateur student 
writers’ work. 

“As for the list of so-called ‘authentic originals,’ 
the whole list is practically entirely of screen 
adaptations from published stories and books or 
plays. To instance: ‘Back Home and Broke’ is a 
George Ade story. 

“Why should the producers buy the half-baked 
efforts of beginners when every published story 


and produced play is thrust at them? No beginner © 


has a chance; he or she has to learn by hard work 
and after many disappointments. We were all be- 
ginners once and so we learned. 
“Good luck to everybody, and let the good work 
on! We can never get anywhere unless we try. 
ut, amateur authors, if you want to sell your 
moving-picture plays you haven’t one chance out of 
a thousand unless you write well enough to sell 
your stuff first to magazines, or get it published 
as a book or produced as a play.” 


NYONE must agree with Mr. McCardell that 
the producers are not going to buy half- 


baked, amateurish photodramas from beginners, 
when they can get the best work of experienced 


‘writers. That is so in the publishing field, or in 


any line of endeavor. When the beginner has 
made good he ceases to be a beginner. It is 
natural, too, that the experienced writer should 
plan to make his story net him the fullest possible 
return by disposing of book, serial, and motion- 
picture rights, as well as foreign rights, second- 
serial rights, and any other rights that may have 
value. 

There is probably a very good reason why the 
photoplay producers thus far have used a much 
larger number of adaptations from published fic- 
tion or plays than of originals submitted by free 
lances. The free lance who is qual:fied to turn 
out good screen material is not usually content 
to sell it only to the screen. He wants to sell all 
the other rights as well. 

The result of this is reflected in the skepticism 
of the producer toward “originals”—photoplays 
that have not been published in some other form. 
He perhaps reasons that if the author had a really 
good idea, and was capable of working it out, 
he would not be satisfied to sell it merely as a 
photoplay; he would have sold it first as fiction. 

In the opinion of the editor of THe AutHor & 
JourNALIstT, the producers will have to realize, and 
are coming to realize, that comparatively few fic- 


‘tional stories are suitable for the screen. Nine- 


tenths of the popular novels prove disappointing 
when filmed. They are not suited for screen de- 
velopment. The exceptions—those stories which 
the author obviously wrote with the thought, 
“screen rights reserved,” uppermost—are equally 
disappointing from the standpoint of literature. 

All of which is bringing about the time when 
writing for the screen will be one thing and writ- 
ing for publication another. The agencies working 
toward this end deserve encouragement. 

vr 
More About the “Return z 


Postage” Question 


EGARDING the “full return postage” ques- 
tion, it has been my experience that all offices 

will forward first-class mail if 2 cents be affixed— 
I know of no exception. As for the Baptist Sun- 
day School Board, Nashville, Tenn., whose expres- 
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Classified Announcements 


Rate, 30 cents a line, payable in advance. Eiyht words to 
the line. Siz months in advance for the cost 
of five single insertions. 


SUPERIOR TYPING. 5c per 100 words; le per line. 
One carbon. Acnes C. Hom, 313 Quincy’ Bldg Denver, Colo. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED “TO SELL” with copy, 40c oad 
nd E. Wainner, 1590 Jackson 
nver, 0. 


WRITER, ATTENTION! Do you Want us to Help you to 
Sell That Story? We know how to type your manuscripts 
just right. Write us. R. D. C. CampsBetu, 1103 Vine- 
ville Ave., Macon, Ga. 


AUTHORS, have your manuscripts typed by an experienced 
expert. Reasonable rates. For further particulars write 
Wm. D. Russe.t, 1725 Park St., Jacksonville, Fla. 


words copy, poetry lc line. ELEN 
123 N. Tenth St., Olean, N. 


MANUSCRIPT MAILING ENVELOPES, outgoing and re- 
turn sizes. E. Hammer, 1140 Fairmount Ave., Phila., Pa, 


FIRST CLASS REVISING and typing. Work guaranteed. 
Rates upon request. . A. SHapoan, Authors’ Agent, Liv- 
ingston, Mont., Box 616. 


WRITERS! reser and other work copied. Neat 
work done. le rates. (Miss) He.ca Morin, 
Authors’ Typist, 1659 Carlyon Road, East Cleveland, Ohio, 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS TYPED. Attractive prices. 
F. W. Geer, Columbus, Nebr. 


PROFESSIONAL CRITIC AND REVIEWER offers criticism, 
revision and marketing services to professional and ama- 
teur authors. High class, personal service. Write for 
terms. Haro.tp ELuincson, Box 523, Colorado Springs, Colo, 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED in style most appealing to editors. 
Minor errors corrected. per 1,000 mw including 
14 L. Bere, Apt. 22, 1850 Sutter St., San Francisco, 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED CORRECTLY with 
service. 40c per 1,000. Caturyn Curtis, 1017 Elm > 
Birmingham, Ala. 


YOU WANT your manuscripts accepted. We will type 
them to meet publishers’ requirements for 40c per 1,000 
words, including one carbon copy. Revisions and correc- 
tions at reasonable rates. Plot ions that will help 
Western Writers’ Service, P. O. Box 586, Ogden, 


PRINTED MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES, outgoing and re- 
turn, 100 each, $1.50. Job Printing reasonable. Harry 
RicHarpson, Falls City, Nebr. 


“AUTHORS!” Manuscripts typed neatly and accurately. 
Simple copying and errors in grammar and spelling cor- 
rected. irst page sample sent on request. Haze. B. 
Donaupson, Authors’ Representative, Hillsboro, lowa. 


“AUTHORS!” A trained manuscript typist wants to copy 
your manuscripts. Work done neatl’, ace-rately, promptly 
and especial attention given to the technica] requirements of 
editors and producers. Highest class manuscript copying at 
lowest rates. Rates, samples, etc. furnished on request. 
R. D. Coteman, Waxahachie, Texas. 


MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately typed. Reasonable 
prices. Amy FaGoart, 517 N. East Street, Raleigh, N. C. 


DISTANCE NO BARRIER. MANUSCRIPTS attractively 
and technically typed, 50c per thousand words; POEMS, 
2c per line. Carbon. Minor corrections. AuTHOoRS’ TYPING 
Bureav, Pied:nont, Alabama. Nelle Sharpe, Mgr. 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS carefully typed, seventy-five cents 

per thousand words. Poems t- , five cents per line. All 

prompt attention. ANDA I. Borpers, Stratton, 
orado. 


EXPERT TYPING SERVICE: Manuscripts finished in cor- 
rect technical form. Straight copying, 50c per 1000 words. 
Poems, 2c per line. Carbon copy included, also minor cor- 
rections. Satisfaction guaranteed. Miss AMANDA GULBERG, 
1007 E. 5th Ave., Mitchell, South Dakota. 


WHY NOT have your manuscripts transcribed by one who 
knows how? Usual rates. G. A. Siy, Ft. Smith, Ark. 


AUTHORS! MANUSCRIPTS TYPED. Stories, photoplays, 
oo articles, etc. Work neatly and accurately done. 

refully punctuated and proofread. Double spaced. Write 
for terms. Doris Havenstein, 209 Cascade St., Elyria, O 


THE COLLEGIATE REVISING AND TYPING BUREAU is 


com of a University of Colorado graduate—trained in . 


English and Literature—and an expert, experienced typist. 
We offer to our author patrons only the best revising and 
typing service. Rates reasonable. R. D. 8, Box 220, 
Boulder, Colorado. 


MANUSCRIPTS and short stories t; promptly, esa 
Miss E. CaRRINGTON, 152 W. 24th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


WANTED: 1 or 2 copies each of the following: Black Mask 

—May, June, October, November, 1920; January, March, 

April, 1921. Haminton Craiciz, P. O. Box 1081, Liberty, 
ew York. 


FLORENCE W. CURTIS, Authors’ Agent. Manuscripts and 
photoplays typewritten, 50c a thousand words. Prompt ser- 
vice, high-grade work. 5400 San Francisco Blvd., Sacra- 
mento, California. 


GREETING CARD WRITERS. Have your verses perfectly 
(Hammond) typed with carbon, 6 sentiments 25c, criticism 
5c, revising” 10c per 10 live markets suggested 265c, 
3 samples typed 10c. E. Buake Wuitinea, Branford, Conn. 
Personal criticism, perfect typing, stories, articles, plays, 


poems. 


WANTED—SHORT STORIES, Poems, Novels, Photoplays and 
Articles of all kinds to type. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ref- 
erences, Write for terms and samples. AuTHORS’ SEcRR- 
TARIAL SERVICE, 801-4 Herskowitz Bldg., Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. 


MANUSCRIPTS, PHOTOPLAYS, POEMS carefully and 
promptly typed. Reasonable rates, F. Penman, Victor, Colo. 


MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately typed. Straight —_ 
ing 50c per thousand words. Corrections in grammar, spell- 
ing and punctuation, 75c per 1000. Carbon copy. NEWMAN 
W. Oniver, Antonito, Colo. 


AUTHORS ATTENTION—AIl kinds of manuscripts expertly 
typed. Write S. Moz, 821 Thurman St., Portland, Oregon. 


TYPING, COPYING AND CORRECTING Manuscripts, etc. 

Young married woman formerly Secretarial-Stenographer de- 

sires to make connections with two or three persons having 

such work. Expert typist, ten years’ experience, satisfaction 
re, reasonable. Mrs. O. J. Murray, Saddle 
ver, N. J. 


TYPEWRITING WANTED: Manuscripts prepared for pub- 
lication by experienced typist. Write for rates. Groraia M. 
SaLa, 822 Orange Ave., Santa Barbara, Cal. 


ATTENTION Authors! We specialize in manuscript copying 
and revising; typing 50c thousand; typing with revision 75¢ 
thousand ; carbon copy. Send manuscript to AuTHORS’ MANU- 
SCRIPT TYPING SERVICE, 2616 So. Harrison, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


MANUSORIPT COPYING. Typing manuscripts as they 

should be typed is something I don’t do nothing else but. 

—- rates. B. H. Wappie, P. O. Box 138, Ogden. 
a! 


YES, I can typewrite your manuscripts neatly, accurately 
Prices reasonable. Mary E. Morse, Viroqua, 
isconsin. 


AUTHORS! Expert copying and revising. Write us. 
WesTeRN TyPinc & REVISING BuREAv, Route 8, Box 13, 
Yakima, Wash. 


CLEAR, ACCURATE TYPING. 50c per 1000 words. 
Poetry, 8c per line. One carbon furnished. Extra car- 
bon, 5c. Writers’ Typinae Bureav, 705 Observatory Bldg., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


HELPFUL CRITICISM, for new writers.’ Thirteen cents 
each 500 words or major fraction. Suggest markets. Send 
return postage. THIRTEEN CRITIQUES, 3532 49th St. S. E., 


Portland, Oregon. 
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STANDARD KEYBOARD TYPEWRITERS. Many improve- 
ments. $24.90. Write for details. Wi.uam J. Lapp, 
West Burke, Vermont. 


WRITERS! Are you looking for accuracy and neatness when 
having your manuscript copied? If so you will be inter- 
ested in our service and prices. Write for particulars, 
Bison Typina Bureau, Exeter Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


sion on the subject appears in your October issue, 
I have sent them considerable material at various 
times, and never placed full return postage on 
any of the return envelopes. 

And in each case the manuscript was returned 
with “postage due” to the proper amount stamped 
on it by the post office. 

How could they do otherwise? How could they 
return to the Baptist Sunday School Board for 
more postage when that concern’s address did not 
appear on the envelope, and the return envelope was 
a plain, press-printed one? I also submit material 
to other concerns in Nashville, so how could the 
post office know that the envelope was from the 
office of that one concern? 

I have sent much material to Our Young People, 
810 Broadway, Nashville, with only a stamp affixed 
to return envelope, and whenever the manuscript 
was not accepted, it was returned with “postage 
due” to proper amount. I never have had a manu- 
script returned with full postage that I sent out 
with a 2-cent stamp affixed to return envelope, 
from any city, with one exception, and that was 
the Farm Journal, Philadelphia. Naturally I put 
full amount of postage on all return envelopes sent 
them for that reason; but it is not because of post 
office regulations. Other concerns in that city 
return stuff “postage due.” 

J. R. Henderson. 


Editor Berry Withdraws “Secret” 
From the Market 


HE Plural Magazine, Abilene, Texas, will 

send no more letters to those who submit 
manuscripts, offering them instead an invaluable 
“little secret” for “50 cents in coin.” (It was at 
first 25 cents in coin.) 

E. Jay Berry, in reply to our statement in the 
October issue warning writers of his scheme, 
writes in part: “We were able to revive the Plural 
after it had died a seeming death once. We suc- 
ceeded in getting out two issues and were forced 
to discontinue again, but we are going to start 
again January, 1924. We have bought over $2400 
worth of manuscr’pts and they are paid for. We 
shall use these manuscripts when we are able to 
Start again. The printed suggestion that we offered 
to young, inexperienced writers was offered in good 
faith, but that offer has been discontinued, as we 
are not in the market for any more materials until 
January 1, 1924.” 

Tue AutHor & JourNa.ist, which printed Mr. 
Berry’s statement that he would pay from one to 
ten cents a word on acceptance for material, has 
now on hand upward of fifty of his advertis ng 
circulars from readers who received them upon 
submitting manuscripts, and were justly incensed 
at having been lured by apparently false bait. 

henever market tips which we publish turn out 
to be seeming efforts on the part of firms or indi- 
viduals to secure free lists of names for adver- 


WRITECRAFTERS 


TURN WASTE PAPER INTO DOLLARS 
REJECTION SLIPS INTO ACCEPTANCES 

Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturday 
Evening Post, Oollier’s, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, Every- 
body’s, American, Adventure, Munsey’s, ete. All manu- 
scripts receive the personal attention of A. L. Kimball, an 
editor and consulting critic of established reputation and 
12 years’ experience, who has helped thousands of writers to 
a better understanding of story values and editorial require- 
ments. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters, 


48 Hermitage Court, Charlotte, N. C. 


“IN HOLLYWOOD” 


We copy, analyze, revise and sell short stories and 
scenarios. Nominal rates. Every script handled by pro- 
fessional writers. Send for rate card. 


DE SCHROBE MANUSCRIPT CLUB 
Box 163, Hollywood, Cal. 


AUTHORS! WRITERS! 


Manuscripts, Scenarios, Poems, Circular Letters, all 
neatly and accurately typed. One carbon copy. Envelopes 
addressed. All work guaranteed. Rates: Poems, 2c per 
line; Envelopes, 40c per 100; all others, 50c per 1000 


words, 
FREIDA WILLIS 


Box 484 Troy, Kansas 


YOUNG WRITERS 
Let a widely experienced poet, fiction writer and 
journalist criticize your Mss. For a limited time I will 
ive earnest personal attenton to the work of ambitious 
inners. Prose articles and stories, $1.00. Poems, 50c. 


H. LLEWELLYN SUTCLIFFE 


Loofboro Apts., 180 Sheldon St., Edyewood Sta., 
Providence, R. 1, 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed Neatly and Accurately 
Rates 50c to 75c per 1000 words 
POEMS 3c per line 
Return Postage 


ROSE ELDER 


Box 1124 Twin Falls, Idaho 


THE Writer’s MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Mayazine vf Real Help for all Who Write. 
MARY ROBERTS RINEHART sbays: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good me. For 
years |! have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine It puts them in touch with pub- 
licutions they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once'a month is like hand-shakes from a fellow 
craftsman.” 
Single copier & cents 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 63 
Springfield, Mass. 


83.00 a year 


I~ Warrmnc to Apvertisers, Mention 
Tue AvutHor & JouRNALIST 
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tising purposes, or are discovered to be otherwise 
misleading, we appreciate very much having the 
information turned over to us, so that we can issue 
warnings and take such further action as may be 
justified. 
Another Helpful Volume By 
Adventure’s Editor 


F THE many books advising writers “how to 

do it,’ Arthur Sullivant Hoffman’s new 

volume, “Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing,” 

which is being handled by the book department of 

Tue AvutHor & JOURNALIST in connection with his 

earlier helpful volume, “Fundamentals of Fiction 
Writing,” stands out as unique. 

Mr. Hoffman, who has been editor of Adventure, 
and previously of other magazines, for twenty 
years, wanted to set before young writers first-hand 
advice from men and women who have actually 
attained success. So he sent out a questionnaire to 
a great number of fiction writers to find out just 
how they do their work. He had 116 responses. 
The list of their names that prefaces the book 
contains some of the best known signatures in 
American fiction, and a few also from England. 

For all members of the writing craft, fictionists 
and others, the result makes a book of very con- 
siderable interest, no matter how skilled and fam- 
ous they may be. For never before has there been 
such an exposition of the methods, habits, customs 
of the literati. 

The work has not a little psychological interest 
and value, quite aside from its original purpose, 
and psychologists will find the third chapter, 
wherein the authors answer Mr. Hoffman’s query 
as to the activity of their imaginations while they 
are reading and writing fiction, full of that “raw 
material” which they consider so valuable. Mr. 
Hoffman asks them if they hear the sounds, taste 
the flavors, smell the odors, see the scenes, feel the 
contacts about which they read or write. The 
question seems to have excited much interest, for 
nearly all the authors have taken the pains to ans- 
wer it at some length. At the end of each chapter 
Mr. Hoffman makes a summary, analyzing and 
tabulating the varied answers it contains. 

(IMPORTANT NOTE:—In the advertisement 
on page 35 of this issue, which went to press be- 
fore correction could be made, the price cf “Fic- 
tion Writers on Fiction Writing” is wrongly 
given at $1.65, postpaid. It should be $2.65, and 
$1 should be added to the prices quoted in adver- 
tisement for combinations including this volume.) 


We Talk About Ourselves 


(Continued from Page 20) 
Makes Sale from Market Tips 


“I have been reading Toe Stupent Writer for 
some months past, having for awhile been able to 


_secure it from my local newsdealer; but since the 
March number I have been without it and confess 


frankly that I have sorely missed it. 

“T have lately disposed of two stories—one to 
True Story at two cents a word, and I believe this 
success was probably due to my careful study of 
the ‘Market Tips’ offered in your publication. 
Hence this late resolution to demonstrate my ap- 
preciation with this cash subscription.”—O. Byron 
Copper, Fremont, Neb. 


“Your articles are splendid. “Cole of Spyglass 
Mountain” and “West of the Water Tower” will 
certainly be doubly dear to me, for one, because 
their authors have allowed a glimpse behind the 
curtains of their minds, and so hospitably have 
shown the magic processes carried on there. 

“Hoping to spend many happy hours over your 
magazine in the future. * * *”—Miss Christine 
Melrose, Seattle, Wash. 


Editorial Approval 


“We believe that you have made a very wise 
move in changing the name of your publication, 
and undoubtedly it will mean a considerable broad- 
ening of your field.”"—Roscoe Fawcett, managing 
editor True Confessions. 


“It has, indeed, proven not only a source of 
pleasure, but a mine of practical information to me, 
dealing, as it so adequately and thoroughly does, 
with subjects once so alluring to me. The au- 
thority and prominence of its contributing writers 
each month, the delightful, personal tinge which 
pervades it from cover to cover, makes it a 
profitable investment of the hundredfold variety 
for both the old and the young in the art of writ- 
ing. Trusting that you will long continue the 
noble work of uplifting the standards and ideals of 
present and future writers..—D. R. Goggins, 
Washington, D. C. 


Acknowledges Help Given 


“A little more than a year ago I saw my first 
copy of your magazine, and through its help I was 
able to sell my first story to Young’s Magazine. 
Since the sale of my first story, on the 27th of Sep- 
tember last year, I’ve sold thirty-four, to Young’s, 
Breezy Stories, Telling Tales, Snappy Stories, 
and Droll Stories, and I am very grateful to THE 
Stupent Writer for the vast help it has given 
me.”—Peggy Gaddis, Augusta, Ga. 


Fearless Policy Wins Approval 


“Just got first copy under new title, Tae AuTHoR 
& Journauist.” That’s all right as a title, but 
why not just ‘The Author’? There is a powerful — 
psychology in that term, an awfully strong selling 
wallop. An author does not merely write. He 
sells. We think of him as the successful one who 
has got across. Any journalist would drop that 
title to be an author. So you get all who are striv- 
ing to write in the one. 

“But here’s something more important: I want 
to congratulate you highly on the policy of making 
the magazines be good in their dealings with writ- 
ers. I read with much interest and satisfaction 
your few “words ahead of your October market 
column. You are first and all the time for the 
writer who is making his living, or part of it, 
by selling his stuff, and that’s what we need. Ruth- 
less publicity for the magazine which is shirking 
and mistreating authors in the matter of payment 
and proper business consideration. Praise for 
the ones who realize that they build their suc- 
cess on keeping in with, treating fairly those who 
write for them. Your quarterly market list, 
with the facts about those who are paying well, 
those who are slow, and those who want stuff 
for nothing, is a knockout. Keep it up!”—Howard 
Philip Rhoades, Columbus, Ohio. 
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“The Doctor’s Dilemma” 


Wit-sharpener Contestants Offer Solutions to Perplexing 
Problem for September—New Problem is to Develop 
Interesting Human Predicaments 


HE September wit-sharpener demonstrated 

the popularity of the “deathbed confession,” 

which serves the same purpose in fiction as 
the “dream” element, enabling the author to solve 
his difficulties conveniently and without too much 
effort or exercise of ingenuity. 


Another favorite solution of the John and Henry 
mix-up was to endow the injured woman with inti- 
mate knowledge of the crime. In the majority of 
cases this phase savored of coincidence (which, 
when not used deftly, becomes a mechanical and 
unconvincing device) and involved long-winded ex- 
planations, which are usually undesirable and al- 
ways slow down the story’s progress. The Con- 
test Editor wore out one fountain pen and two 
blue pencils writing his comments, “Too coin- 
cidental,” and “Not convincing,” on manuscripts. 
Yet the first prize winner is one that involves coin- 
cidence, but coincidence so natural that, in the 
estimation of judges, it is not only justifiable but 
convincing. 

The problem was as follows: 


John and Henry are twins, dress alike, live to- 
gether, and not even their friends can tell them 
apart. John is a doctor and Henry keeps a small 
store. John is wrongly accused of murder and 
flees. In the woods he comes on the body of his 
pape Henry, who has been killed by falling from 
a cliff. 

John returns to the village, says the body is 
that of himself, and poses as Henry. No one knows 
the difference. 

A year later, a woman is badly injured in an 
auto accident, and John (still posing as Henry) 
carries her into the office of an old doctor who has 
come to town. An immediate operation is neces- 
sary to save the woman’s life, but the old doctor’s 
nerve fails him and he cannot perform it. John 
can do it, but if he does he will reveal his identity 
and the old murder charge will be revived. 

The woman is nothing to John; shall he save her 
to thereby endanger his own? What does 

0 


Miss Mary Jane Potter, 1303 Champa Street, 
ver, is given the first award primarily because 
of the simplicity and strength of her solution. The 
plot is unpleasant but reasonable. Lillian is char- 
acterized as impulsive and tempestuous, therefore 
it is natural that she should, at the end, acknowl- 
edge her guilt, both because of her tormenting con- 
science and her love for John, quite aside from an 
impelling sense of gratitude. Moreover, she is 
brought into the picture quite naturally; she is 
lured back to the scene of her crime by the un- 
canny fascination which has caused the downfall 
of criminals from time immemorial. 
er solutions might have developed into serious 


contenders as prize winners if their handling had 

been as deft as Miss Potter’s; but either the 300- 

word lim‘tation caused many contestants to leave 

“loose ends” of plot dangling in midair, or they 

offered naked coincidence and in their haste failed 

to clothe it with the proper illusion of reality. 
Miss Potter’s solution follows: 


First Prize Winner: 


John and Mary are deeply in love, and are en- 
gaged to be married. A short time before the date 
of their coming marriage they attend a costume 
ball. John is attired in Spanish costume, with a 
small dagger at his belt. As the night travels on, 
John dances with many, and among the many is 
Lillian. John is unconscious of Lillian’s love and 
jealousy for him. While dancing with John, Lillian 
gently slips the dagger from John’s belt and con- 
ceals it. 

Later, when John and Mary seck a quiet spot to 
talk of their love, Lillian steals her way to the 
place where they are seated. Unconscious of 
Lillian’s presence, John draws Mary nearer to him 
and whispers words of love to her. Lillian, crazed 
with jealousy, drives the dagger into Mary’s heart. 
In a flash, Lillian has disappeared. Bewildered, 
John stares at the dagger he recognises as his own. 
And then, realizing the seriousness of the affair, he 
flees he knows not where, until he comes upon the 
dead body of Henry, his twin brother. And there- 
after, John poses as Henry, with no suspicion fall- 
ing upon him. 

Lillian, suspected by none, though tortured by 
her own conscience, is returning to the place of the 


‘crime. She is injured in an auto accident. To save 


Lillian’s life (he does not know that she is the 
murderer of his sweetheart), John acknowledges 
that he is not Henry but John, the supposed mur- 
derer. John performs the operation, believing that 
he is doomed to imprisonment—or worse. 

Lillian, awakening to consciousness, sees John 
and confesses her guilt. 


Second money will be collected by Mr. Ernest 
Paulson Clarke, 1220 Bath Street, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. He is to be congratulated on his ingenuity, 
but the judges found a number of loopholes in his 
plot. One of these is apparent when the reader 
tries to discover how the particular cartridge shell 
offered in evidence at the trial could be ident'fied 
as the one that killed William Biggs, the deputy. 
Again, the lack of a firing-pin indentation on the 
shell would be more likely to arouse the jury’s 
interest than the lack of rifle groves. (There is a 
serious question as to whether rifle grooving would 
show on a shell.) 

It would be more convincing for the lawyer to 

a “reasonable doubt” in the minds of jurors 
y showing exploded, blackened shells from the 
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LET’S GET ACQUAINTED 


A prominent man wrote recently: “I don’t 
know how such a splendid journal has here- 
tofore escaped me.” He was speaking of 


The Writer’s Digest 


Have you been missing this helpful maga- 
zine for those who wield the pen? If so, 
this is your opportunity. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST stands out promi- 
nently as a leader in its field. Each issue 
ts filled with just that information which the 
writer and everyone interested in writing 
wants. Biographical sketches of prominent 
writers—Articles on various phases of the 
profession—Pertinent discussions by authori- 
tative writers—A carefully compiled literary 
Market—Book Review—and many other in- 


teresting features appear in the table of con- 
tents. 


Send today for a FREE sample copy 


If you write or want to write, you will ap- 
preciate every issue of this magazine. Won't 
you let us prove our claims? 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST 


707 Butler Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Reliable Sales 
Service for Authors 


In response to many requests by those em- 
ploying The Author & Journalist criticism 
service and by others, The Author & Jour- 
nalist has established a reliable 


Manuscript Selling Agency 


Each manuscript submitted to the agency 

must be accompanied by a reading fee of 
$1.00 for the first 5000 words, 20 cents for 
each thousand words additional. 
In offering this service we do not claim to 
have any mysterious influence with editors 
nor do we guarantee the sale of a manu- 
script. We do have a closer knowledge of 
the immediate market needs than most 
writers. We guarantee only to devote hon- 
est and intelligent effort to selling manu- 
scripts accepted for purpose, as 
promptly as possible. 

The reading fee entitles the writer to a brief 
criticism of his manuscript if it is not accep- 
ted for marketing. This service will attempt 
to market only short-stories, novels and ar- 
ticles which are considered likely to sell. For 
selling a manuscript 
amount paid by the magazine is charged; 
minimum commission, $3.00. 

The service is open to non-subscribers as 
well as subscribers. Address: 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT. The Author & 
Journalist, 1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


15 per cent of the | 


bonfire which Biggs was attending at the time of 
his death, and point out that Biggs, in all prob- 
ability, was killed by a fire-exploded shell. 

Mr. Clarke fails to take advantage of various 
opportunities for plot development offered by the 
problem; but his ingenuity entitles him to prom- 
inent recognition. 


Second Prize Winner: 


He performs the operation and later presents 
himself before the sheriff where he admits his 
identity and his brother's death and declares his 
innocence of the murder of William Biggs. He is 
put under arrest and trial is set for an early date. 
Being the last man seen talking to Biggs, a special 
officer, five minutes before Biggs’s death, John was 
held for murder under circumstantial evidence. A 
young lawyer begs John for the case, advising him 
that he has a boomerang up his sleeve. John gives 
him the case. 

The trial is called and able lawyers for the state 
weave a chain of circumstantial evidence around 
John. John’s lawyer has the exhibits identified be- 
fore the jury. They consist of a cartridge belt, the 
bullet and other minor effects from the ash-pile 
that Biggs had been burning. He hands a small 
article to the jury to be added to the collection, and 
then calls his client to testify. John tells a straight- 
forward story, yet every word he says tightens the 
coils of guilt around him. 

John’s lawyer confronts the jury, saying: “Gen- 
tlemen, before you stands John—charged with 
murder in the first degree. I say to you, gentle- 
men, that he is innocent. 

“You will note the small article I added to the 
exhibit—the cartridge shell. In it is positive proof 
that Biggs was slain by no human hand; his death 
was purely accidental. The shell does not bear rifle 
grooves. 

“The bullet that killed Biggs did not come from 
a gun; it entered his body by accident from the 
smoldering debris in the ash-pile.” 

After fifteen minutes’ deliberation the jury ren- 
ders a verdict of “not guilty.” Thus John emerges 
into the world a free and honored man. 


Third prize winner is Miss Winnifred Brown, 
418 South Pine Street, Grand Island, Nebr. The 
basic premise for her solution is ‘strong, but it 
weakens near the finish—presumably because Miss 
Brown had to get the story in 300 words. In the 
final analysis, John had nothing more than sus- 
picion to confirm his belief that the deceased Henry 
was guilty of the murder—which is unsatisfactory; 
but the use of more words might clear up this 
point. 

Miss Brown’s solution shows possibilities for 
dramatic embellishment. 


Third Prize Winner: 


John performs the operation. The murder 
charge is revived. The girl sends for her brother, 
a great criminal lawyer. At the trial John pleads 
not guilty. The policeman who stated that he sow 
Henry on the streets the night of the murder ts 
unable to swear that it was the merchant. The per- 
son who had seen John’s car near the scene of the 
murder is unable to swear that John was drwing. 
A cashier testifies that the murdered bank prest 
dent held a mortgage on the merchant's store. He 
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Read this Tabloid Outline of 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S 


Simplified Training Course in Short -Story 


Writing 


THEORY OF THE COURSE 

T is the conviction of the framers of the 

Simplified Training Course that practi- 
cal results in the study of short-story writ- 
ing are the outcome of doing, rather than of 
absorbing text-book directions. 

Under the system here offered, the essen- 
tials of short-story composition are im- 
pressed upon the student’s mind by means 
of exercises which compel him to think in 
the same manner that the experienced fic- 
tion writer is accustomed to think. 


PURPOSES 
HE work is so directed as to equip the 
the student for progress in story writ- 
ing by teaching him— 

How to gather and to recognize story 
material. 

How to develop a theme or plot-germ 
until it has become a situation, and then a 
plot outline. 

How to elaborate the plot skeleton or 
outline into a finished story. 

How to make use of the various techni- 
cal devices at the fiction-writer’s disposal, 

How to select proper characters with 
which to develop a story, and how to make 
them live. 

How to avoid commonplaceness, how to 
secure suspense, how to attain dramatic 
value, how to build strong climaxes, what 
themes and situations to select or avoid, etc. 

And, since this is preeminently-a practi- 
cal course— 

How to write the special kinds of fiction 
that are now in the highest editorial favor. 


PERSONAL ‘INSTRUCTION 


HE course takes careful cognizance of 

the student’s individual qualifications. 
The instructor’s conclusions with regard to 
the student’s special aptitude are summed 
up in a letter at the close of the course. 
This letter of summary and suggestions for 
continued work takes the place of a mean- 
ingless diploma. 


WORK REQUIRED 


HE student is required to complete 109 
assignments and submit them for 
criticism. These have been so carefully 
graded as to make the progression from one 
to the other comparatively easy. 
The assignments involve the origination 
of a great number of story ideas and out- 


Then sign and mail the coupon below 


lines, and the writing of seven complete 
short-stories. 


OUTLINE OF THE COURSE 


LLOWING is a brief topical outline of 
the course, indicating its scope: 


FIRST LESSON GROUP 


I. SHORT STORY ESSENTIALS. 
Il. THE SHORT STORY PLOT FORMULA. 
III, COMPLICATIONS—STRUGGLE. 
IV. THE SHORT-STORY FORMULA. 
Vv. THE TYPICAL SHORT-STOR 
Vi. OUTLINE—THE 


SECOND LESSON GROUP 


VII. WHERE TO ed A STORY. 

VIII. HOW TO BEG 

IX. SUSPENSE, THE’ TWO VARIETIES. 
X. THE ADVENTURE STORY FORMULA. 
XI. THE TYPICAL ADVENTURE STORY. 


THIRD LESSON GROUP 

XII. SETTING AND ENVIRONM 
XIII. CHARACTERIZATI 
EMOTIONAL APPEAL. 
DIALOGUE. 

XVI. THE LOVE STORY. 

XVII. THE TYPICAL LOVE STORY. 
XVIII. NARRATING THE LOVE STORY. 


FOURTH LESSON GROUP 


XIX. CLIMAX AND ENDINGS. 
XX. SURPRISE TWISTS. 
XXI. VIEWPOINT. 
XXII. MYSTERY STORY WRITING, FIRST 
METHO 


D. 
XXIII. MYSTERY STORY WRITING, SECOND 
METHOD. 


FIFTH LESSON GROUP. 


XXIV. WINNING THE READER’S ° 
XXV. MOTIVATION. 
XXVI. woe TYPES OF FICTION. 

XXVII. TITLE 

XXVIII. GETTING STORY IDEAS. 
XXIX. THE FINAL WORD. 


In each of these lessons the aim has been 
to simplify story technique, to present clear 
principles in such a manner that they can 
be unmistakably grasped by the student. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 
1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 

Please send me, without obligation on m 

Training Course in Short-Story W: . 
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STRENGTHEN YOUR WORK 
AND INCREASE YOUR SALES 
By Having Me Criticise Your Manuscripts 
Fee—Fifty Cents per Thousand Words 
Circulars on Request 


G. GLENWOOD CLARK 
1724 Grove Avenue Richmond, Virginia 


EXPERT LITERARY SERVICE 


If your MSS. are typed double spaced, send 
them to me for careful revision, 50c a thousand 
words or part thereof. Est. 1912. Write for 
further particulars and references. 


WILLIAM LABBERTON, Literary Agent, 
569 West 150th 8t. New York City. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
Formerly editor of Sna Stories. Has also been on the 
editorial staff of the J. B. Lippincott Company, Street 
and Smith, and the Munsey publications. 
All manuscripts are given Mr. Hardy’s personal at- 
tention. Send for full information. 


25 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


AUTHORS EXCHANGE 
Room 215, Kellogg Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
New York Office, 
395 East 148th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Manuscripts revised, typed and marketed. Book 
manuscripts, novelettes and scenarios wanted. 


Submit Mss. No reading fee. 


A complete service for authors 
is offered by 


The Story Doctors 


All MSS. receive the personal attention 
of MAGDA LEIGH, well known critic and 
short story writer. 

Symputhetic reading and honest criticism. 

Address Box 141, Hollywood, Cal. 


AUTHORS ATTENTION! 


Your Mss. typed in the speediest, neatest, 
most accurate manner, at moderate rates. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Howarp E. SEvIER 
715 14th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


The City Editor and Reporter 


A Newspaper For The Newsroom 
Published monthly by the International Edi- 
torial Association, a fraternal organization for 
news writers. 

Subscription price—One Dollar per year 

140 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 


‘TYPEWRITER SUPPLIES 


Typewriter Ribbons, 60c; Bond Typewriter Paper, 
$2.00 per 1,000 sheets; Carbon Paper, $1.00 per 100 
sheets. A thousand other articles for office and 
home use. Write for list. 

SOUTHERN STATIONERY STORE, Inc. 
Baton Rouge, La. , 


and Henry had had an argument about the mort- 
gage. The merchant’s business records verified the 
mortgage and showed other heavy debts. 


The old doctor testifies that while talking to the 
merchant he noticed that he used some medical 
terms unfamiliar to a storekeeper. The old doctor 
became suspicious and awaited a chance to prove 
that the merchant is John. The girl was injured. 
He feigned inability to perform the operation, thus 
forcing John to reveal his identity. 

John is placed on the witness stand. He testifies 
that early in the evening his brother asked to bor- 
row his car to go to a neighboring town. The next 
morning the sheriff came to John’s office with a 
warrant for his arrest on the charge of murder, 
Released on bail, he had gone to see Henry. Henry 
seemed nervous, had talked incoherently, and did 
not remember any event of the previous night. 
John, rather than prove his brother guilty, decided 
to go away. When about three miles from town 
he had discovered his brother’s body lying at the 
foot of a cliff. Seeing his chance, John had changed 
the contents of their pockets. He then returned to 
town as Henry and took up his business. The ver- 
dict is “not guilty.” 


Wit-Sharpener for October 


Fo’ the next wit-sharpener, contestants will 
agai have an opportunity to devise plot prob- 
lems which may be used later as wit-sharpeners to 
be solved. We are going to ask this time for plot 
situations which leave the character or characters 
involved in a dilemma.” Don’t solve the dilemma. 
Get the hero into a dilemma or predicament, 
through logical circumstances, leave him there, and 
submit your outline. The three best situations will 
be used as wit-sharpeners to be solved in later 
contests. 

For the best dilemma evolved a prize of $5 
will be given, for the second best, a prize of $3, 
and for the third best, a prize of $2. 


Conpitions: The dilemma must be developed 
in not to exceed 200 words. It must be typed or 
legibly written. If accompanied by stamped en- 
velope (not loose stamps), unsuccessful entries 
submitted by subscribers of record will be returned 
with a brief statement of reasons which barred 
them from winning a prize. Only one solution 
may be submitted by each contestant. 

Manuscripts must be received by December 1, 
1923. Winning problems will be published in the 
January, 1924, issue. . 

Address the Contest Editor, THe AvuTHoR 
Journa.ist, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


GOING TO _PRINT THAT BOOKLET? 


Authors and publishers intending to issue 
booklets, collections of prose or verse, or who 
have any other printing in contemplation, will 
do well to obtain estimates from the printing 
department of Tue Autuor & JouRNALIST. 

We have a printing plant equipped with the 
fmest modern machinery, at your command. 


Printing Department 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 
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EDWIN HUNT HOOVER, WIDELY KNOWN 
STORY WRITER 


Now Criticises Manuscripts Sent to 
T he 3 
CRITICISM BUREAU OF THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


TUDENTS of fiction or other branches 
of writing, and professional authors 
desiring advice upon their manuscripts, 
have found Tue AutHor & JouRNALIsST’s 
Bureau of Literary Criticism authoritative, 
frank, helpful and inspiring. 


In order to maintain the high standard 
of service to which our clients have be- 
come accustomed, we have recently secured 
the services of 


Edwin Hunt Hoover, 


who personally criticises prose manu- 
scripts (fiction, articles, photoplays, etc.), 
sent to this department. 

Mr. Hoover is a successful author, best 
known through his Western stories, al- 
though he writes other types of fiction and 
articles from time to time. His tales will 
be found on the newsstands practically 
every month in People’s Story Magazine, 
Short Stories, and other magazines featur- 
ing the Western yarn. 


Just as it is THe AuTHor & JourNALIST’S 
policy to publish articles only by men and 
women who speak with authority, it is our 
policy to give clients of the Cricitism Bu- 
rcau the assistance of a real, honest-to- 
goodness writer, who will pass out not 
theoretical “bunk,” but constructive, prac- 
tical advice—one who has “been through 
the mill” and discovered the keys that un- 


lock the editorial doors, and whose view- 
point, at the same time, is inspiring. In 
Mr. Hoover, we have such a writer. He 
has arranged to set aside a portion of each 
day, after his creative work is done, to help 
clients of the Criticism Bureau with their 
problems. 


Rates for Prose Criticism 


For Each Prose Manuscript of 


words or less. 
words or less 
words or less 
words or less 
words or less 
words or less 
words or less...: 


Longer manuscripts, each 10,000 words... 


VERSE CRITICISM OR REVISION 
(A distinctive service conducted by 
Mr. John H. Clifford.) 
20 lines or less (without typing) 
Additional lines, each 
With typing, per line additional. 


LITERARY REVISION consists of the 
careful correction and polishing of a manu- 
script with special reference to the bettering 
of the style. A brief criticism and list of 
probable markets included. Rate: 


With typing, per thousand words 
Without typing, per thousand words 


LETTER-PERFECT MANUSCRIPT TYP- 
ING is a feature of The Author & Journalist 


.service. Includes careful editing and critical 


opinion, with market suggestions. One car- 
bon copy. 


Rate for prose, per thousand words..........$1.00 
Rate for verse, per line (minimum 25c).... .01 


DISCOUNTS FOR ADVANCE DEPOSITS. For deposits of $25.00 or more a ten per cent 
discount from the regular rates is allowed. Example: The regular rate for criticism of a 
56,000-word manuscript is $3.00. If the manuscript is submitted under the $25.00-deposit 
Plan, ten per cent will be deducted from the $3.00 rate, making the cost $2.70. 


Making a deposit of $25.00 or more for criticism enables one to take a liberal course in 


fiction writing at reasonable cost. 
ALL FEES PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


INCLOSE RETURN POSTAGE 


Let us explain to you our wnlimited consultation service plan, which allows the 
client to submit all the work he produces within a year—in fact, all his literary prob- 
lems—to the editors of Tae AutHor & JourNAList, for their constructive advice. Terms 
and particulars of this service gladly quoted. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


1835 Champa Street 


Denver, Colorado 
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S. CRICHTON 
Friend and Advisor of New York Editors 
Is in the West for the health of his family 
and will have leisure for the examining of a 


limited number of manuscripts with a view 
to preparing them for publication. 


N. Y. Sales Agent in close touch 
with editors and markets. 
Schedule of prices for reading, advice and revision 


8,000 to 10,000 words is 
Less than 3,000 words 2.00 
25 cents for each additional thousand over 10,000 


711 First National Bank Building 


“SUPERIOR” REVISING AND TYPING 
Mss. also marketed on commission basis. Submit manu- 
scripts for free examination and estimation on cost of 
preparing them for publication. Or write for terms, 
references and full information. Prompt Service 
All Work Guaranteed dence Invited 

Co-operative Literary & Typing Agency 
Adee Dept. 1, 540 Jackson St. Ohio 


THE PRICELESS ELEMENT 
of our service is INTELLIGENT CO-OPERATION. This, 
combined with quality and service, places our work in a 
class by itself. 
Typing—s50c per 1000 words 
and Typing—‘ie per 1000. 1 carbon included 
FOREST CITY AUTHORS’ SERVICE 

406 Seventh Street Rockford, Illinois 


|~=S 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Short-stori la .» typed meet 
editors’ mands. “Absolutely “accurate 
correct. a thousand ding carbon 
copy. Write for a sample of om oso pad 
T. M. WHITTY 


1201 East Howell St. Seattle, Washington 


STORIES, PLAYS, NOVELS 


Wanted by us for the leading magazines and 
stages of the United States and Europe. This 
is not a school. Drop us a line and let’s become 
acquainted anyway 


THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE 
P. O. Box 1024, Trenton N. J. 


W. M. HENDERSON & CO. 
Authors’ Agents 


Expert manuscript typing revisin 
punctuation, and technical forms 
anteed to be correct. Our prices will please 
you. Write for further information. 


Central City, Iowa 


“THE WRITER” is the only English maga-. 
zine of its kind. It gives all the English Mar- 
kets for your work, and up-to-date information 
about the British Press. Also a great deal of 
inside information for those who want to get 
into the English market. 30 cents monthly, 
post free. Abbey House, Westminster, England. 


The Literary Market 
(Continued from Page 2) 


Farm Mechanics, 1827 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, 
uses many articles of 100 to 400 words, with draw- 
ings or photos when possible, dealing with ways 
to shorten labor and cut expenses on the farm. 
Payment is at about 1% cent a word for text and 
50 cents to $1 for drawings, about ten days after 
publication. 

Musical America, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Alfred Human, editor, sends word: “This publi- 
cation welcomes contributions from authoritative 
writers. The field is pretty well covered, however, 
by a large corps of field representatives and staff 
writers and we have sufficient material on hand 
until fall. We do not want interviews or photo- 
graphs. Payment is at $3.50 a column and up, 
made on the tenth of the month after publication.” 


Extension Magazine, 180 N. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, is not in the market for any contributed 
material. Its specialized needs are filled by a reg- 
ular corps of contributors, the editors state. 


Christian Guardian, 299 Queen Street, W,, 
Toronto, Canada, W. B. Creighton, editor, desires 
articles, 1200 to 1500 words, short stories of the 
same length, and verse of not over four siauzas. 
Type of material includes out-of-doors, domestic, 
rural and Western. Mr. Creighton states, “Rates 
are from $3.00 to $10.00 per thousand words and 
payment for material is made monthly.” 


Southern Ruralist, Atlanta, Georgia, uses do- 
mestic and rural articles of 1000 words which tell 
of successful personal experiences of wide practical 
value to people in the southeastern part of the 
United State. It does not want essays, spceches, 
“how-to-do-it” articles, organization propaganda 
or editorials. Payment is made on pubiication at 
$3.00 per column. - 


Progress Magazine, 357 So. Hill Stieet, Los 
Angeles, reports a full stock for the next few 
months. When buying it pays a cent a word or 
more on acceptance. Practical psychology is the 
main subject—no fiction. 


Parnassus, Box 3, Station F, Néw York, is a 
new magazine of poetry. Nolan Vincent is 
editor and Jack Brady is associate editor. We are 
not informed as to whether it will pay for material. 


Today’s Housewife, 134 E. Seventieth Street, 
New York, despite the statement of an associate 
editor published in our October issue that the prac- 
tice has been discontinued, continues to cause trouble 
and expense to writers by “rubber stamping” re- 
turned manuscripts, and wire-stitching the pages 
together, according to a number of contributors 
who have written us during the past month. Lack 
of coordination between the mail receiving de- 
partment and the editorial department appears to 
be the cause of this, as in at least one such in- 
stance the editors apologized, explaining that the 
rubber stamp was “contrary to orders.” 


The Tatler, 1819 Broadway, New York, has been 
discontinued. 

The Children’s Hour, Boston, has been dis- 
continued. 
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Psychology an Aid to Teaching Writers 


-Self-Discovery an Important Element in Winning Success 
By THOMAS H. UZZELL | 


Editor of Collier’s Weekly 
Au of “Narrative Technique’ 


RITERS seeking expert assistance in their 

work are naturally interested in knowing 

exactly what will happen to them when they 

enroll for instruction with a given teacher. To 

those wishing information about the kind of 

idance I am giving writers I address the fol- 
wing : 

When a student enrolls with me the first ques- 
tion I ask him is: Why do you wish to write 
fiction? I am prepared to find the desire to sell 
prominent among his answers. Most student writ- 
ers want to produce art if they can, but, above all, 
they want to earn money with their writing. I 
then try to help them realize their ambitions. 


I use no lesson sheets, no printed assignments or 
criticisms, no routine instruction whatever. I give 
each writer the help which his copy shows he 
needs. All stories, of course, pass through three 
stages: the story germ, the plot, the finished manu- 
script. I like to get a finished story to begin with, 
if I can, but if not I am content with plots, or 
even with story ideas. If a student confesses to 
not having even story ideas, I try to help him 
there. Writers of considerable fame have had the 
same difficulty. 

Once the student’s copy begins to come in I 
plan his development in two directions: (1) self- 
discovery and (2) technique. All my instruction 
is founded upon the deep conviction that the great- 
est service any teacher can be to a writer is to 
help him “find himself,” to show him what he can 
write about best, what. kind of stories are his 
forte. To do this properly calls for a knowledge 
of the psychology of the literary workers more 
than anything else. 

If merely picking faults in a manuscript and 
grading them were all the student required of a 
teacher of fiction writing, every college teacher of 
thetoric, every manuscript reader could qualify 
for the task. Destructive criticism is easy; the 


difficult thing is to tell the writer what to do 


about it. In most cases the cause of faults in a 
story cannot be discovered by study of the manu- 
script; the whole performance must be examined; 
teal answer comes when we get at the man 
behind the manuscript. 
I disagree heartily with those who say that no 
p can be given a student of writing. It is true 
that some authors have succeeded by struggling 
alone, but in practically every case only 
after years of failures that would break the heart 


of most mortals. Working alone is one way, but 
it is the hardest. Some things no teacher can do 
for a student; he can’t give him an interest in the 
art if he hasn’t it, nor can he think for him. He 
can, however, if he understands the psychology 
of creative writing and if he is a person of 
sympathy, win sales for his pupil by helping him 
find himself, 

For example: students unable to sell have come 
to me bringing rejected manuscripts which ob- 
viously were shameless imitations of the work of 
authors they admired—merely literary flubdub. I 
have talked with them, had them write them as 
simply and unaffectedly as they told them, and 
have, with a few minor changes, sold their copy. 
Help of this sort no student, except the rare in- 
trospective spirit, can give himself. He needs a 
= who is also an understanding father con- 
essor. 


Beginners working with me have during the 
present year sold their stories to Pictorial Review, 
Collier’s Weekly, The American Magazine, Mun- 
sey’s, Popular, and others. Most of them studied 
by correspondence. 


As soon as I have a definite line on the stu- 
dent’s literary habits and knowledge of life I let 
him begin the study of technique—the form and 
structure of the short story. This study is merely 
a search for ways and means most effectively to 
express the “message” he has to give the world. 
My method as used in my classes in technique here 
in New York is now set forth completely in my — 
new book, “Narrative Technique.” let the stu- 
dent work out much of this for himself, standing 
ready always to answer questions. 


Profesor Walter B. Pitkin, the noted psycholo- 
gist and university authority on the short story, 
with whom I was formerly associated, will offer 
no private courses in fiction writing during the 
coming writer. He will devote his time to re- 
search. Professional writers with special problems 
can, however, arrange a few interviews with him 
in New York by applying to my office. 

The fees for my instruction are: preliminary 


two months Course in Self-discovery, $25; four 
months term of Elementary Course, ; four 
months term of Advanced Course, ; single 


manuscripts, $10. Payments in installments can 
es Price of “Narrative Technique,” 


Further information given on request. 


Thomas H. Uzzell 


42 Madison Avenue 


New York City 
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Have You An /dea 
Fara Moavie Star? 


WRITE FOR 


Money /t — 


Can YOU help supply the demand for fresh, 
interesting, true-to-life screen stories? Don’t 
tbink that you must be a genius to win success. 
Neither is it necessary to waste valuable time 
and money studying tedious, tiresome corre- 
spondence courses of “lessons.” The real 
foundation of the photodrama is the plot or 
“idea” upon which it is built. Put YOUR idea 


on paper and send it to us immediately. Our ~ 


Scenario Editor will offer to arrange it for you 
in proper form should he believe that your 
subject has merit. Producers eagerly read and 
gladly purchase at substantial figures, work 
that appeals to them as being meritorious. 


HOW MUCH IS YOUR 
IMAGINATION WORTHP 


Who knows but some incident in your own life or 
that of a friend—some moving, gripping story of 
love, hate, passion or revenge, may prove to be the 
lever with which you will lift yourself to heights of 
unthought of success and prosperity. Nearly every- 
one has at some time thrilled to a great human 
emotion—some tremendous soul-trying ordeal or 
experience. It is these really human stories of the 
masses that the producers want and will pay for 
liberally. Send us at once, YOUR idea of what a 
good screen story should be. You can write it in 
any form you wish and our Scenario Editor will 
carefully examine it and advise you promptly of his 
opinion as to its merits and how we can help you. 
THIS COSTS YOU NOTHING! Certainly you owe 
it to yourself to TRY. 


BIG FREE BOOK 


Probably there are countless questions regarding 
the lucrative and fascinating profession of photo- 
play writing that you would 
like answered. Most of the 
points whieh would naturally 


arise in your mind are anrs- 
wered fully and completely 
in our interesting boo 
“THE PHOTOPLAY IN TH 
MAKING.” It contains a 
gold mine of information 
and over fifty thousand 
aspiring writers have already 
received a copy. Send for 
YOUR copy at once. It is 
entirely free and there are 
no “strings” to the offer. If 
you have a story ready, 

it to us, together with your 
request for the book. : 


BRISTOL PHOTOPLAY 
STUDIOS 


Suite 602-V, Bristol Building 
_ New York 


Pearson’s Magazine (recently The New Pear. 
son's), has moved from 799 Broadway, New York, 
to 157 E. Ohio Street, Chicago. B. L. Greenfield, 
of the editorial staff, writes that it will be severaj 
weeks before a decision can be reached in the Pear- 
son’s literary contest, as some 30,000 manuscripts 
were submitted, which are still being assorted and 
sent to the judges for perusal. 


The Putnam Syndicate, 2 W. Forty-fifth Street, 
New York, invites regular features and suggestions 
su:table for newspaper syndication. 


The Hol-Nord Feature Service, 500 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, is a market for Sunday feature ar- 
ticles of from 1800 to 3000 words. 


The Granite Monthly, Concord, New Hampshire, 
asks for short stories, announcing that it will pay 
from $25 to $50 upon acceptance. 


Mystery Magazine, 166 W. Twenty-third Street, 
New York, writes: “Only detective stories con- 
sidered at present.” 


The American Service Bureau, 72 Pemberton 
Square, Boston, which asked for manuscripts for 
syndication in May, is evidently out of business, 
Manuscripts addressed to it are returned unclaimed. 


G. Howard Watt, 558 Madison Avenue, New 
York, beok publisher, writes: “We publish novels 
of over 75,000 words and juveniles, mostly of the 
sea, buying material from the author either on a 
royalty basis or for a lump sum.” 


The Iowa Magazine, Waterloo, Ia., is reported to 
pay 14 cent a word, some time after publication. 


The Beacon, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
according to Florence Buck, editor, pays 1/3 cent 
a word for prose and double this rate for verse, 
the month following acceptance. It desires short- 
stories of 1000 to 2000 words of interest to chil- 
dren and young people. These should be “whole- 
some stories of out-door life and with some ethical 
value.” 


Southern Hardware and Implement Journal, 
Atlanta, Georgia, reports that it has more material 
than it can use at the present time, according to a 
contributor. 


Kind Words, The Boys’ Weekly, The Girls 
Weekly, and Child’s Gem, illustrated weeklies, pub- 
lished by the Sunday School Board Southern Bap- 
tist Convention, 161 Eighth Avenue, North, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, pay from $1.00 for a suitable 
paragraph to $8.00 or $10.00 for an article, short 
story, or chapter of a serial from 1500 to 
words in length,’ the managing editor, Hight C. 
Moore, writes. “Payment is made on the tenth 
of the month following the month of receipt. Un- 
available manuscripts are returned also on that 
date. Our annual needs call for more than a 
thousand manuscripts from our contributors. We 
want stories of achievement or wholesome adven- 
ture. The moral note need not be prominent, but 
should be there. We desire articles which cover @ 
pretty wide range—descriptive, biographical, his- 
torical, literary, scientific, written in a popular 
style and not severely technical. or statistical. 
Suitable poems from one to five stanzas in 
are welcome. Baptist Boys and Girls, formerly 
published at this address, has been discontinued. 
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Why so many writers 
choose this New Corona 


VERY writer has two big uses for 

a typewriter. First he wants a 
machine to produce neat manuscript 
that will pass exacting editors. Then 
he wants a typewriter to carry with 
him. The new Corona is an office 
typewriter and a portable typewriter 
in one—exactly what the writer needs. 


Portable—Weighing but 7 pounds, 
this New Corona can be carried every- 
where, ready for instant use. 


Simple—The New Corona has the 
standard portable keyboard, with 
right and left shift-keys, the simplest 
of all keyboards to operate. 


CoroNA 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


CORONA TYPEWRITER CO.,, Inc. 


130 MAIN ST., GROTON, N. Y. 


Wider Range of Work—The New 
Corona has a standard 10-inch car- 
riage (wider than any other portable 
typewriter). It takes a No. 10 en- 
velope with ease, (the size used for 
mailing manuscripts). 

Durable—Corona is the only port- 
able typewriter with half a million 
users—the only portable that has been 
tested under all kinds of service for 
sixteen consecutive years. 

With all its improvements, the price 
of the New Corona has not been in- 
creased. It costs but $50, complete 
with case. Mail the coupon for copy 
of an interesting folder describing it 
fully. 


Co., INC. 


New Corona in detail. 


Name 


CORONA 
TYPEWRITER 


GROTON, N. Y. 


Send me your new folder 
No. 30 which describes the 


Address 
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You 
Charming Sinner? 
America’s 


True ‘Confessions ine, 

fastest growing publication. wants first- 
rson stories of naked realism, stories of 

love, romance, married life, crime, detec- 

tives, drugs, mystery, adventure, or other 

vivid experiences that may help some other 

person to avoid mistakes and pitfalls. 

Let us have your story or the story of 
someone you know who has had a romantic 
or unusual life. 

We must have human documents from 1500 
to 7500 words long, written in the first per- 
son, and we will pay you a minimum of 2 
cents per word for all accepted stories imme- 
diately upon acceptance. Make your story 
real and tell it in a straightforward manner, 
with names of cities, streets, etc., and free 
from fiction frills or embroideries of fancy. 

True Confessions is published in a 
but the editorial offices are in Robbinsdale, 
Minnesota. Address manuscript to: 


True Confessions Magazine or W. H. 
Fawcett, Editor, Robbinsdale, Minn. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 

Send us your stories, poems, photoplays. All techni- 
cal requirements observed. 650c a thousand words for 
a copying; 75c with editorial revision. One car- 

nm ccpy. 

AUTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
533 First National Bank Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


JOURNALISM—PHOTOPLAYS—SHORT-STORIES 
Those who desire a literary career 
are offered EXPERT GUIDANCE BY PROFESSIONAL AU- 
THORS, EDITORS, AND NEWSPAPER MEN OF HIGH 
STANDING in that side of their art which they can turn 
to the greatest. profit. MANUSCRIPT SALES DEPART- 
MENT at the disposal of writers (professional and beginners 
ring to dispose of their manuscripts on a COMMISSIO 


Is. 
PLOT CHART AND COPYRIGHT BOOKLET FREE. 
The Harvard Company, 429, San Francisco, Calif. 


TYPING 


For quick, accurate typing of your manu- 
scripts and poems, at attractive rates, 
write to 
L. E. PAGE, AUTHORS’ AGENT 
$99 Sinnen St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Writers, Convince Yourselves! 


I can offer you “Quality Backed by Service’ in 
manuscript typing. Why not have your short 
story, scenario, or play set up right? Correct 
uar- 
tate 


form observed. Promptness and satisfaction 
anteed. Write for terms and samples. 
whether photoplay, story. etc. 


AUGUST LENNIGER, JR. 


4728 Carpenter Ave. 


New York City. 


ADDRESSES AND ORATIONS 


prepared for speakers, club women and others by a 
vriter who was formerly one of the editors of the 

test To-Day. Also research work done. Estimates 
rnished. 


EUGENE PARSONS, 
Care of Tne AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 
1885 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 


Magazine of Fun, 800 N. Clark Street, Chicago, 
is reported by a contributor to be unsatisfactory 
in its dealings, having published a poem by him 
which it failed to pay for. 


Farm Life, Spencer, Indiana, is said to welcome 
poetry of human-interest and agricultural types, 
for which payment is made liberally and within a | 
few days after acceptance. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 W. Forty-fifth Street, 
New York, book publishers, have announced the 
formation of Putnam’s Syndicate. This syndicate 
will devote itself exclusively to features for news- 
papers, such as Wallace Irwin’s “Letters of a 
Japanese Schoolboy” and yarns by H. C. Witwer. 
George Palmer Putnam is manager and George T. 
Bye, editor. 


Gloom and Churchill’s News Review, San Fran- 
cisco, have been discontinued. 


Caveat, St. Louis, informs a contributor that 
it is undergoing a reorganization and hopes to pay 
for all manuscripts before long. 


Action Stories, and Novelets, published by the 
GlenKel Publishing Co., Inc., 461 Eighth Avenue, 
New York, will pay up to 1% cents a word for 
fiction, writes J. B. Kelly, editor. 


Physical Culture, 1926 Broadway, New York, is 
now edited by Walter E. Colby, Carl Easton Wil- 
liams, the former editor, having resigned the latter 
part of July. 


Ace-High Magazine, 799 Broadway, New York, 
has ceased to pay “courtesy checks” as formerly 
for “thrilling experience” stories, and also. uses 
those not winning a prize, paying the author noth- 
ing for them, according to a “contrib.” 


Lutheran Young Folks, Ninth and Sansom 
Streets, Philadelphia, W. L. Hunton, literature 
manager, writes: “We purchase no short articles 
or stories of less than 900 words, and seldom of 
less than 1500 words. Lutheran Young Folks is 
primarily a paper for those of high school age or 
older. We consider manuscripts of stories suitable 
for those of this age. We prefer them to be about 
2500 words to a story, and if a single chaptet 
story it could have as many as 3500 words.” This 

ublication pays upon acceptance at rate of from 

50 to $5 per thousand words and reports in ten 
to fifteen days. 


Grit, Williamsport, Pa., pays $1 for each edi-, 
torial of not more than 300 words printed in its 
“People’s Forum.” Write upon any current sub- 
ject. Letters not used are returned if requested. 
Same publication pays 50 cents each for recipes 
and household “short cuts” of not more than 100 
words. Address Katherine Douglas, care Grit. 
The publishers pay about $4.00 per thousand 
words for stories for the’r magazine section and 
the same for their news section, with no allowance 
for photographs, payment ten days after publica- 


tion. 


Southern Ruralist, Atlanta, Ga., holds material 
from three to four months, and pays one-third 
cent a word about the 20th of month following 
publication. It often holds material three months, 
edits it, then returns it without word of explana- 
tion, according to a contributor. 
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| We ‘Highly Recommend These Books 


First, and Most Important— 
FUNDAMENTALS OF FICTION WRITING 
By ARTHUR SULLIVANT HoFFMAN 


Eprror or ApvenTURE 


One of the most encouraging and practical books ever published for the writer. It is 
aimed directly at the faults that are the chief causes of rejection by magazine editors and 
book publishers. Makes clear the editorial standards of judging fiction. 


Mr. Hoffman reduces the theory of fiction to the utmost simplicity. “Creating the illusion” 
he calls it. From this standpoint he unfolds a satisfying system for the guidance of writers. 
Fully grasping Mr. Hoffman’s fundamental idea, the author needs no other technique. “I 
make it the basis of this book,” he states, “because it offers what seems at present the angle 
of approach most needed in teaching the successful writing of stories, in correcting the faults 
most common and most fatal, and in providing authors with a consistent and comprehensive 


theory that they can apply to their needs and problems as these arise. It is a return to 


the solid foundation of underlying elementals.” 248 pages, Postpaid $1.65. 


And now we have a companion book by the same author 


FICTION WRITERS ON FICTION WRITING, 


The editor of Adventure Magazine asked 116 leading authors twelve vital questions 
with reference to their working methods. Their answers are not only interesting 
but highly instructive. Among the 116 are Robert W. Chambers, Joseph Herge- 
sheimer, Robert Hichens, Emerson Hough, Sinclair Lewis, Kathleen Norris, Sir 
Gilbert Parker, Booth Tarkington, Honore Willsie, Henry Kitchell Webster. A 
book of great value for all members of the writing craft. Those who have 5 
Hoffman's “Fundamentals” will want this also. 


COMBINATION OFFERS: (Good only until December 1, 1923.) Either Hoffman book 


with a year’s subscription to THe Aurnor & Journa.ist, $2.85. Both Hoffman books, 
$3.15. Both Hoffman books and a year’s subscription, $4.35. 


THE 36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS, By Georges Polti............Price, $1.50 


A catalogue of all the ible situations that the many relations of life offer to 
the writer, A standard book. practically indispensable. 


THE ART OF INVENTING CHARACTERS, By (Georges Polti....Price $2.50 


A further development and elaboration of the principles set forth tn “The 86 Dra- 
matic Situations.” The incredible number of human types heretofore unknown in 
literature is indicated by the subtitle: “The Twelve Principal Types, Their 36 
Subdivisions, and 154,980 Varieties Yet Unpublished.’”” A monumental work, but 
almost too “deep” for the average writer. 


THE FICTION BUSINESS, (1. Bedford-Jones................Price $1.00 
PLOTTING THE SHORT STORY, By Culpeper Chunn....... ...-+Price $1.00 


A practical expusition of germ-plots, what they are and where to find them; the 
structure and development of the plot. and the relation of the plot to the story, 
Practical examples in plot building. Contains the “Plot Chart” so highly valued 
by Warren H. Miller and others. 


MAKING YOUR CAMERA PAY, By Frederick C. Davis..... ....-Price $1.00 


Not how to make ett sega but how to make your camera pay dividends by 
making the right photographs and agg them properly It tells you how and 
where you can sell vour photographs. Cloth. 96 pages 
MODERN PHOTOPLAY WRITING—ITS CRAFTSMANSBIP, 
By Howard T. Dimick.. 


The best book of instruction on photoplay writing vet published. Written by a 
Practical man Includes complete sample svnopris of 7.499 words and various 
%59 pages Cloth 


Our present edition of HELPS FOR STUDENT WRITERS, by Willard E. Hawkins, has been 
exhausted. No more copies can be supplied until further notice. 


Order from 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1835 Champa Street Denver, Colorado. 
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TEXT BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


I earnestly recommend to all FICTION 
WRITERS who desire to qualify themselves 
for work that will command the attention 
of discriminating editors the following books 
dealing with the THEORY and PRACTICH 
of Fiction Writing: 

TECHNIQUE OF FICTION 

WRITING—Dowst 
88 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY 

BY WRITING . 

THE WRITER’S BOOK 
36 DRAMATIC 


HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY— 
Quirk Price 


And every writer should have a MAN- 
USCRIPT RECORD ........ Pri 
HOW TO BE A REPORTER......Price 
WHAT EDITORS WANT Price 


Ask for catalogue for more detailed description of 
25 helpful books for writers. 


An tmportant Book for Every Writer 


THE NEW 1001 PLACES TO SELL 


MANUSCRIPTS $2.50 

For every writer who would keep informed re- 
garding the market for manuscripts. 

Pertinent, exact information about markets for 
short stories, articles, essays, photoplays, post-card 
sentiments and mottoes, vaudeville sketches, plays, 
photographs, ideas, songs, humor. 

More than 100 publications named that use poetry. 

More than 200 markets for short fiction are named, 
and their requirements specically shown. 

Special articles upon Verse writing, and Trade 
Press work. 

A very full list of Trade Journals and their needs. 

Departments explaining Juvenile, Religious, and 
Agricultural markets; Book Publishers; = Or- 
gans. 


*JAMES ENAPP REEVE, Publisher, 
Franklin, Ohlo. 
*Founder of The Editor. 


ce 


Criticism and Revision 
of Manuscripts 


For more than twenty years this organi- 
zation has been helping writers to perfect 
and make salable their work. It was be- 
gun by Mr. James Knapp Reeve, who for 
more than half this period had it under his 
exclusive direction. Mr. Reeve has now 
resumed this work and will give it his ex- 
clusive attention. 

_ The aim always will be to give construc- 
tive criticism; to avoid the beaten tracks; 
to analyze each manuscript, and to find not 
only its weak points, but as well all that is 
of value. 

Schedule of Prices for reading, criticism 
and advice regarding revision and sale, will 
be sent on request. 


*James Knapp Reeve 
Franklin, Ohio 
*Founder and former editor of The Editor. 
Correspondence Invited. 


The Business Woman, 33 W. Forty-second 
Street, New York, desires no articles, verse, serials 
or editorials, writes Mabel Rollins, managing 
editor, but is glad to examine short-stories of love 
and mystery between 3000 and 5000 words in 
length. “We are trying to pay on publication,” she 
writes, “but have been somewhat delayed on this, 
As soon as possible we will pay on acceptance. Our 
rates depend on the article.” Cecile Preston is 
editor. 

Fine Arts Studio, 4500 Sunset Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, Jess Robbins, scenario editor, seemingly is 
out of business. A correspondent reports that let- 
ters addressed to the company inquiring for manu- 
scripts previously submitted are returned “un- 
claimed.” 

Natural Life, 1110 F Street, Northwest, Wash- 
ington, D. C., was announced to appear in Novem- 


ber. J. W. Palmer of the Natural Life Corporation 


writes: “We may not be able to begin the publica- 
tion of Natural Life Magazine as soon as we had 
hoped ; however, this will in nowise affect the pur- 
chase of manuscripts. We are prepared to pay 2 
cents a word or better for the highest class ma- 
terial.” Type of material desired for this maga- 
zine was specified in September Market Tips. 


The B.J. Brimmer Company, Allen Hall Build- 
ing, 384 Boylston Street, Boston, 17, book pub- 
lishers, are favorable to the publication of books 
of verse, essays, plays, and out-of-the-ordinary 
material in general. High-class work only con- 
sidered. 

The A. T. De La Mare Co., Inc., 438 to 448 W. 
Thirty-seventh Street, New York, publishes books 
by specialists on gardening subjects only. 

The D. Van Nostrand Company, publishers of 
scientific and technical books, formerly of 25 Park 
Place, New York, are now at 8 Warren Street, 
New York. 

Congregationalist & Christian World, 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston, has a great excess of manuscripts 
on hand and in prospect. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, un- 
doubtedly pays high rates for much of its material, 
but a contributor writes that he was paid $5 for 
600 words and the same amount for another article 
of 800 words by this magazine. 

Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, pays % 
cent instead of 1 cent as recently reported, accord- 
ing to a regular contributor. 


Picture Story Paper, 150 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, pays up to one cent per word on acceptance, 
the editors state. It uses juvenile short stories 0 
300 to 500 words, and juvenile verse of four to 
sixteen lines. 


Canadian Boy, Banque National Building, 


Ottawa, Ontario, has’ been discontinued. 


Home and School has been merged with Youth's 
World, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


The Yale Review, New Haven, Conn., using 
“heavy essays,” is reported ¥ a contributor to pay 
on publication at from 1 to 5 cents a word. From 
other sources we have understood that it made 0 
payment for manuscripts. 
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Mrs. Etuet Styies Mipp.eton 
Pittsburgh Housewife who 
wrote the Palmerplay ‘‘Judg- 
ment of the Storm.” She will 
share in the profits for five 
years. 


-~and her 


Paid Her #1,0 
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‘JUDGMENT oft%e STORM’ 


thousand screens/ 


This is a story of a woman 
who wanted to write for the 
screen and did it. 


A housewife who aspired 
to recognition and income— 
and won both. 

Just an intelligent, ambi- 
tious woman who had never 
written before, but who did 
not hesitate on that account 
to try. 

You will see the name of 
Mrs. Ethel Styles Middleton 
of Pitsburgh on the screen. 
Last year she clipped a. cou- 
pon like the one on this page 
and through the creative test 
which that coupon brought 
her, satisfied herself that her 
desire to create screen drama 
was backed up by natural 
ability. 


She Had Faith 
in Herself 


With faith in herself estab- 
lished by this scientific test, 
Mrs. Middleton acquired the 
technique of photoplay con- 
struction through the Depart- 
ment of Education of the Pal- 
mer Photoplay Corporation. 

Her story, “Judgment of 
the Storm,” was selected for 
the first .of the series of 
Palmerplays now appearing 
in the theatres of the nation, 
and Mrs. Middleton was 
paid $1,000 advance on roy- 
alties based on the profits of 


Copyright 1923—Palmer Photoplay Corporation 


the picture for five years. 

The same creative test 
which introduced Mrs. Mid- 
dleton to millions of people 
is yours for the mere asking. 
By clipping the coupon on 
this page you may apply the 
identical test— absolutely 
free. 

And with it you will re- 
ceive the free book, “Finding 
Your Place in Pictures.” The 
Palmer Photoplay Corpora- 
tion— which produces _pic- 
tures, sells scenarios to other 
producers, and trains the un- 
known writer in photoplay 
technique — invites you to 
send for the free book and 
promises you an honest, frank 
analysis of your ability 
through the creative test. 

Glimpse Into 
Pictureland 

The book will bring you a 
glimpse beyond the gates 
which separate 
the realm of 
motion pictures 
from the rest 
of the world. 
Through it you 
may look around 
and decide 
whether you wish 
to become a part 


Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
Productions Division, Sec. 2411 
Palmer Bldg., Hollywood, Cal. 
332 §. Michigan Ave.. Chicago 
527 Fifth Ave., New York 


Send me the free book, ‘Finding Your Place 
in Pictures.” Also the Palmer Creative Test. 


are suffering acutely from 
the need of new dramatic 
material. They ask, not for 
a celebrated name, not for 
literary skill, but for the 
fresh ideas of plot construc- 
tion accurately prepared for 
visual expression. 


Just Clip the Coupon 

Feel free to ask for this 
book, using the coupon be- 
low, if you have ever felt the 
urge of self-expression and 
wish to determine whether 
or not the screen is the right 
medium for you. The book 
and the Creative Test will 
answer questions which may 
have puzzled you for years. 
It is too important for guess- 
work, No cost or obligation. 


Save time by 
addressing 
nearest office 


of this facinat- Name 
ing life. STREET. 
Motion pic- bite 


STATE 


ture producers 


All correspondence strictly confidential 
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$13,500.00 


PLUS ROYALTIES 


| 
| 
First-Novel 
Prize Competition 
For American Authors 


Organized Jointly by 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 

THE PICTORIAL REVIEW 

AND FAMOUS PLAYERS- 
LASKY CORPORATION 


Contest open to all Americans who have 
never had a novel published in book form. 
baa ge full information and details of this 
offer 


CURTIS BROWN, Ltd. 
116 West 39th St. New York, N. Y. 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS! 


Appearances count. Have 
your manuscripts put in proper 
form by one who understands 
editorial requirements. I cor- 
rect, revise and type. My rates 
are reasonable and I am in a 
position to ADVISE POS- 

_ SIBLE MARKETS for your 
story or photoplay. 


N. ROLLER 
928 Midland Ave., Syracuse, N.Y. 


Prize Contests 
(Continued from Page 3) 


Save The Surface Campaign, 116 W. Thirty- 
ninth Street, New York, is offering $1000 in 403 
cash prizes for letters on “how to save the sur- 
face’—by use of paints, enamels, varnishes, etc, 
No particular brand of paint or other covering is 
to be ment:oned—just the good points of any and 
all paints, varnishes and the like. The company 
states: “For details go to your local paint dealer 
and get 1924 ‘Save The Surface’ calendar free, 
Contest rules on back of calendar. If you can't 
get the calendar locally, send 10 cents (mailing 
cost) to address above. Address ‘Calendar Dept’.” 


The Laird Extension Institute, Minneapolis, 
Minn., is conducting a November “Finish-the-plot” 
contest. Fifty dollars in cash prizes are offered. 
Anyone may compete who is eighteen years or over 
and who asks for free book and particulars of Dr. - 
Richard Burton’s course in short-story writing 
and profit-sharing plan. ‘Contest closes November 
30. Ten prizes will be awarded: first, $25; second, 
$10; third, $5; fourth, $3; fifth, $2; sixth to 
tenth, $1 each. For more complete details and copy 
of the interesting little plot-skeleton written by Dr. 
Burton and to be finished in 100 words, see the 
advertisement in this issue announcing this contest 
by the Laird Extension Institute. 


Leland Stanford Kemnitz of Detroit offers, 
through The Bookfellows, a prize of $100 for the 
best sonnet or group of sonnets submitted before 
April 1, 1924. The judges will be John Erskine 
and William Griffith of New York, the former pro- 
fessor of English Literature at Columbia Univer- 
sity and president of the Poetry Society of Ameri- 
ca, and the latter editor of Current Opinion. There 
are no restrictions as to the number of poems that 
may be submitted by each contestant. Preference 
will be given to the work of those whose verse has 


MANUuscrIPT CoPYING 

Highest class manuscript copying at lowest rates. If 
it is to be typed I can do it. Rates—$ .75—$1.00 per 
thousand words, ete. FIFTY PER CENT of the selling 
value of a manuscript is in the way it is written. Have 
it done right. 

Wm. H. Lyman, Authors’ Representative 
5703 14 Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


WRITERS! 

Have your manuscript or scenario properly 
typed to make its acceptance by editors much 
more probable. Why not patronize the services 
of an experienced manuscript typist? Any 
information given on request. 


MRS. H. C. WEIDENBACH 
1516 N. Grove Wichita, Kans. 


$2 FOR A PLOT 


Send your story-idea—a few words. I supply plot, inci- 
dents, characters, title, markets—everything. — Enclose 
$2 with each story-idea. Also stories criticised and 
revised at fifty cents each 1000 words. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
220 N. Beacon Street Hartford, Conn. 


CASH PRIZE CONTESTS 


For 25c our last monthly list. Has over 90 
contests and 1,000 prizes with cash value 
+ over $100,000. Thomas & Co., Publishers of 
Lists, East Haddam, Conn. 


ESTABLISHED 1919 


YOUNG POETS 


Do -you wonder what is wrong with your 
verse? Consult an experienced critic. Two 
lyrics criticized for one dollar. 


THE POETRY SERVICE 
676 Riverside Drive, New York City 
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$50.00 IN PRIZES 


It’s easy. Use your imagination. 
Try it. Many successful authors 
once never dreamed they could 

Dr. RicuaRD_ write. This contest calls to your 
Burton. A.B., AM notice the splendid course in 
Short-Story writing, by Dr. Richard Burton, 
“greatest authority of them all,” who personally 
corrects the lessons and also offers a Special 
Revision and Criticism Service. 


PLOT SKELETON (by Dr. Burton): At a stag 
dinner party, a group of men were telling stories 
over the coffee. One, a well-known clergyman, the 
conversation falling on the subject of wedding fees, 
deciares that the largest fee he ever received was 
$200. As the party breaks up, one of the guests, 
a parishioner whom he had married a year or two 


Finish This Plot--Win a Prize! 


before, drew him aside and expressed surprise at 
the clergyman’s statement. ‘‘Why so?” said the 
clergyman; ‘“‘it was you I referred to, of course, 
but I didn’t wish to give your name.” ‘How could 
you mean me?” replied the parishioner in aston- 
ishment, ‘I gave you $1,000.” And the two men 
stood looking at each other for a moment in dumb 
perplexity and amazement. Then——? 


Prizes: 1st—$25.00; -2nd—$10.00; Srd—$5.00; 4th 
—$3.00; 5th—$2.00; 6th to 10th—$1.00 each. Send 
your ending (one only) on single sheet, using 
not over 100 words. No answers returned. Don’t 
copy plot. You ‘must be 18 or over. Write name, 
age, address and number of words clearly. Con- 
test closes Nov. 30. Try it. It will take only a 
few moments. You may be one of the winners. 
Ask for Free Book on Short-Story writing, and 
profit sharing plan. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE, 206 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


less frequently been placed before the public. The 
prize winning sonnet and such others as may, with 
the consent of the authors, be chosen for that pur- 
pose, will be published in book form in manner 
worthy of the contents. It is hoped to make this 
prize and plan of publication an annual event in 
order to encourage poetic effort and especially to 
discover and bring out worthy work that has not 
received deserved recognition. For conditions of the 
contest write to Flora Warren Seymour, clerk, 
4917 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago. 


Physical Culture, 1926 Broadway, New York, 
announces a contest closing January 1, 1924, in 
which it will award prizes of $1000, $500, $300, 
$200, twenty of $100, and twenty of $50 for stories 
on the subject of “What Physical Culture Has 
Done For Me.” Address Life Story Contest 
Editor. 

The Scribblers’ League of Los Angeles is offer- 
ing one prize of $100 and one of $50 for the best. 
short-story up to 4000 words by amateur writers in 
Los Angeles County. Contest closes December 29. 
For further information write Mr. W. A. Macy, 
president, 802 Brack Shops, Los Angeles. 


The Moss Rock Building & Investment Co., 
Suite 811 Interstate Trust Building, Denver, an- 
nounces an extension of its prize offer for best 
cabin plan, to November 15, the extension being 
considered advisable because so many intending 
contestants found it necessary to write for further 
details. The capital prize of a two-lot building 
site, valued at $250, in Moss Rock on Genesee 
Mountain near Denver, will be awarded for the 
most artistic cabin plan that can be carried out 
‘for $500 for a single cabin or $750 for a double 
cabin, exclusive of hauling, labor, cabin site, light- 
ing, plumbing and fixtures. Contestants must sub- 
mit floor plan, sketch of cabin and bill of materials 
estimated by their local lumber yard, this estimate 
not to exceed above figures. For the next four best 
Plans prizes will be awarded consisting of credit 
for $100, $75, $50 and $25 toward the purchase of 
cabin sites in Moss Rock. 


AUTHORS’ AGENCY 


Professional typing, prompt ser- 
vice. Specialties: stories, poems 
and _ photoplays. Terms rea- 
sonable. 


MRS. E. K. GIBBS, Mgr. 
100 So. 42d St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


All kinds of typing done by expert typist. 
Typing manuscripts a specialty. Give me 
a trial. 
STENOGRAPHIC STUDIO 
Vincennes, Ind. Ruth Lamb, Prop. 


_ Professional Manuscript 
Reasonable Rates 
Prompt Service 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 

Rates for straight copying, 60c per thousand 
words. 


Kathryn R. Holly, 4164 E. 97th St. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Typist 


AUTHORS:— Have your manuscripts 
neatly typed in correct form if you expect 
editors to read them. For particulars, ad- 
dress EL. EF. Easton, 710 E. Third St., Flint, 
Mich. 


Inking Pad included FREE. All only 
Limit reading matter on stamp to four lines, 

Just ihe thing to mark outgoing and return enve- 

lopes. Gives neatness and accuracy. Daters 35c, 

4 ypewriter ribbons, all color for all machines 55c. 

2 for $1. Inking pads, all colors 30c. Catalog free. 


"AURORA RUBBER STAMP WORKS, Bik. |, Aurora, Ill. 


With Your NAME and ADDRESS $] 


ATTRACTIVE RUBBER STAMP 


Learn Photoplay 
Writing from Two 
Famous Scenarists 


John Emerson and Anita Loos are two of the most suc- 
cessful and best known scenario writers in America. 
They are thoroughly acquainted with the motion picture 
industry and have written some of the most popular 
plays issued in the last ten years. They wrote “The 
Americano,” “Reaching for the Moon,” and other Fair- 
banks successes; “A Temperamental Wife,” “The Virtuous Vamp,” “Dulcy,” and many 
other hits for Constance Talmadge. They have written for Mary Pickford, the Tal- 
madges, Madge Kennedy, the Gish sisters, and many other stars. They write for such 
producers as D. W. Griffith, Paramount, Sennet, Ince., etc. There is no question of the 
ability and fitness of Emerson and Loos to teach others how to write for the screen. 
In their Photoplay Course they will show you exactly how to place your ideas so they 
will have the best screen effects, how to present them in the way the producers want 
them, and how to sell your photoplays when written. 


The Emerson-Loos Course is Thoroughly Practical 


This is not a “reading course” only. It gives you real practice in writing Photoplays, 
shows you just how to do it in the selling manner. Your writings are carefully checked 
up, criticised and corrected,—you practice what you learn. This course does not waste. 
your time; it develops your natural ability, turning it into the most productive chan- 
nels. It is thoroughly practical, giving you just the information about photoplay writ- 
ing that you have been wishing for,—the “how,” the “what” and the “where” of the busi- 
ness. You receive personal, individual attention throughout the course.—we are just as 
eager to see you a success as you are yourself. 


John Emerson 


The Photoplay Demand 


There is a constant and increasing demand 
for more good photoplays. The producers 
are scouring the country for good screen 
material properly prepared for production. 
Every day some obscure writer is being 
“made” by having a big play accepted by 
some noted producer. Get into this fasci- 
nating, highly paid profession now; you 
may become famous. You may become 
wealthy. 


$500 to $5000 for Good Plays 


Mr. Emerson says that a good screen story 
from an unknown author brings from $500 
to $5000. Surely such wonderful rewards 
are worth trying for. Some screen writers 
receive as high as $50,000 a year for their 
screen writing. It is all in “knowing how.” 


Use Your Spare Time 


One of the best things about the Emerson- 
Loos Course is the fact that you can study 
it in your spare time and do your writing 
the same way. You do not even have to let 
people know you are writing for the screen 
if you don’t want to. After you learn the 
technique of photoplay writing you will 
find it easier than you thought to write. 


Send for this Free Book 


If you have writing ability and want to 
learn how to turn it into cash, send for 
this book, giving full information about the 
Emerson-Loos Course, showing pictures 
of studio activities, etc. Explains the 
course,—Plots, Titles, Technique, Market- 
ing your story, etc. Send coupon for this 
book, also for Profit-Sharing Plan and 
Special Low Rate. 


Norma Talmadge says: 
“John Emerson and Anita Loos 
are easily two of the fore- 
most writers for the American 
screen, Many of my best pic- 
tures were written by them. 


sire and purpose to help others 


to learn to write. I consider Name 

them abundantly competent to 

do so most successfully.” 
NORMA TALMADGE 


Laird Extension Institute 
535 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Send me your free book on Photoplay Writing. Profit-Sharing Plan and Special 
Low Rate. This coupon entitles me to $10.00 Discount and benefits of Profit-Sharing 
I commend them for their de- Plan. My age is 18 or more. 


Address 


Occupation 
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